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ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


Eight or nine years ago a young American journalist living in 
Paris republished a series of sketches which had appeared in The 
Little Review, the Transatlantic and elsewhere, and woke up to 
find himself famous. Not since Guy de Maupassant collected his 
feuilletons, or Kipling burst upon London with his sketches re- 
printed from Indian papers, has a writer so quickly leaped to fame 
from so slight and casual a spring-board. The fifteen pieces com- 
posing Jn Our Time are of the most unpretending simplicity—a 
boy’s reminiscences of fishing in the Lake Superior country, of 
skeeing in the Tyrol, a few sketches of bizarre types, a sharply 
defined situation or two, as when the boy’s father delivers a squaw 
by an impromptu Caesarean while her husband is cutting his own 
throat. Between them are inserted half-page vignettes of episodes 
drawn mainly from the war and the bull ring. American critics, 
who had been tipped off, awaited the arrival of the little book from 
Paris with eagerness and greeted it with enthusiasm. The absence 
of any hesitation or fumbling in its method, the serene assurance 
and self-sufficiency of its manner, marked it at once as the work 
of a new master. 

Ernest Hemingway hailed from the respectable suburb of Oak 
Park, near Chicago, whence access to the north woods is easy. He 
served in an ambulance outfit on the Italian front, and was Euro- 
pean correspondent for American newspapers with headquarters 
in Paris, where, since the war, he has chiefly lived. These two 
strains of material, pioneering in America and cosmopolitanism in 
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Europe, make the first of the antitheses, sharpened to paradox, with 
which Hemingway startles us: ingenuousness and naiveté against 
sophistication. In the first of these qualities critics saw some re- 
semblance to the work of Sherwood Anderson. Mr. Hemingway, 
however, repudiated this influence in Torrents of Spring, a slight, 
fantastic novelette. His first serious novel, The Sun Also Rises, isa 
chronicle of drinking, loving, and bull-fighting, the pilgrimage of 
a very modern group from the cafés of Paris to the fiesta of Pam- 
pluna, recounted by a narrator who, having suffered a certain dep- 
rivation in the war, observes the random affairs of a heroine who 
is in love with him. Men without W omen is a collection of fourteen 
pieces, including ‘“‘The Undefeated,” a story of the Spanish bull 
ring, “The Killers,’ of the American underworld, and ‘Fifty 
Grand,” of the American prize ring—masterpieces all—as well as 
several sketches of Italy in war-time, and other fragments. The 
tone is rather more mordant than that of Jn Our Time. A Fare- 
well to Arms is Mr. Hemingway’s most ambitious attempt at or- 
ganized fiction, a love story centering about the Italian defeat at 
Caporetto. 

Whatever his medium or subject matter, Mr. Hemingway prac- 
tices a cult of action, not to say of violence. He finds his charac- 
teristic material in two fields, sport and war. No people have 
developed sport as a way of life and a source of literary values com- 
parably to the Anglo-Saxons, and in following this trail Mr. Hem- 
ingway is in the tradition of Izaak Walton, of Fielding, of the 
Kingsleys, Whyte-Melville, Charles Reade, Kipling, and Mase- 
field. In America the trout stream and the prize ring furnish his 
setting, and in Europe, snow mountains and the bull ring. But 
whether it is fishing or skiing or fighting, he handles his theme 
with both the gusto of the amateur and the expertise of the critic. 
Appreciation of the bull fighter’s performance he has given many 
times, with a minuteness of detail that a professional sporting 
writer could hardly surpass. In “The Undefeated” and “Fifty 
Grand” he contrasts the attitudes of critic and performer—in the 
one, the sensations of the bull fighter and his automatic responses 
with the bored comment of the second-string critic of E/ Heraldo; 
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in the other, the elemental psychology of the prize fighter with the 
technical account of the battle. Much of his best writing is purely 
sensational, for example, the feelings of Nicholas Adams, the re- 
curring figure of Jn Our Time, when he loses a trout. 

He had never seen so big a trout. There was a heaviness, a power not to 


be held, and then the bulk of him as he jumped. He looked as broad as a 


salmon. 
Nick’s hand was shaky. He reeled in slowly. The thrill had been too much. 
He felt, vaguely, a little sick, as though it would be better to sit down. 


But Nicholas’ emotion in the trout stream is not entirely naive. 
He pauses to savor his reactions. ‘‘He did not want to rush his sen- 
sations any.” In “Cross Country Snow” Nicholas has a moment of 
ecstacy as he sweeps down the slope on his skees: 

The rush and the sudden swoop as he dropped down a steep undulation 
in the mountain side plucked Nick’s mind out and left him only the wonderful 
flying, dropping sensation in his body. He rose to a slight up-run and then 
the snow seemed to drop out from under him as he went down, down, faster 
and faster in a rush down the last long steep slope. 


But a moment later Nicholas is absorbed by critical appreciation 
of his companion’s performance, shot through with joy in the spec- 
tacle. 

Mr. Hemingway’s second theme, war, is likewise a tradition in 
English fiction. It is noteworthy that the old-fashioned treatment 
of the theme as a mixture of glory and fun, the characteristic at- 
titude of Marryat and Lever, revived by Kipling in Soldiers Three, 
has been replaced since the World War by the realism of experience 
of Barbusse, Remarque, and Dos Passos. Mr. Hemingway belongs 
with the latter group but without the intention of propaganda 
which they evince. He describes war at the front, in camp, in hos- 
pital, with physical absorption in its phenomena and intellectual 
detachment from its rationale. Yet some of the stories of Jn Our 
Time are flashlight pictures of stark horror. The narrative of the 
retreat from Caporetto, through rain and mud, with the carabinieri 
arresting and promptly shooting officers who had lost their regi- 
ments, is a masterly performance not inferior to Tolstoy. Only an 
occasional sentence betrays a hint of animus lurking behind its 
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casual surface. “The questioners had all the efficiency, coldness, 
and command of themselves of Italians who are firing and not be- 
ing fired at.” The conversation between the Italian ambulance 
drivers in A Farewell to Arms is a pacifist argument, but one hes- 
itates to attribute such intention to the reporter: 

“Tenente,” Passini said. “We understand you let us talk. Listen. There is 
nothing as bad as war. We in the auto-ambulance cannot even realize at all 
how bad it is. When people realize how bad it is they cannot do anything 
to stop it because they go crazy. There are some people who never realize. 
.... It is with them that war is made.” , 

“T know it is bad but we must finish it.” 

“Tt doesn’t finish. There is no finish to a war... .. 

“... War is not won by victory..... One side must stop fighting. Why 
don’t we stop fighting? If they come down into Italy they will get tired and 
go away. They have their own country. But no, instead there is a war.” 

“You're an orator..... 

“There is a class that controls a country that is stupid and does not realize 
anything and never can. That is why we have this war.” 

“Also they make money out of it.” 

“Most of them don’t,” said Passini. ‘They are too stupid. They do it for 
nothing. For stupidity.” 


In his cult of violence, in his lavishness of material, in his sen- 
sationalism, Mr. Hemingway may be compared to the later Eliza- 
bethans. Like them, also, he revels in the power of the word. There 
are certain words in the language which, while remaining part of 
the speech of the people, have long been excluded from literary 
usage. When Jeremy Collier published his Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English Stage in 1698, he banned 
from the theater certain terms expressive of physical functions, 
which in consequence have stored up an accumulated power to 
startle and shock. The playwrights a few years ago discovered 
these concealed assets, and the initial reputation of such plays as 
W hat Price Glory and They Knew What They Wanted was in large 
part based on the excitement experienced by audiences in hearing 
at theater words which they did not believe could be actually pro- 
nounced in their presence. Mr. Hemingway’s publishers, mindful 
of a post-office censorship to which words are more important than 
facts, have expurgated his colloquial passages, but enough of the 
unmentionable remains to confound the prudish reader. But here 
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again, violence of speech like violence of action is so modulated to 
a studied key of indifference that it becomes a commonplace, and 
all suspicion of exaggeration vanishes. 

In more genial aspects of his work Mr. Hemingway also recalls 
the full-blooded vigor of an earlier time, especially in the sense of 
well-being which his characters experience after action—Nicholas 
Adams in his camp after fishing the Big Two-Hearted River, Nick 
and George drinking at the inn after skeeing, Henry and Catherine 
arriving in Switzerland after rowing up Lago Maggiore. He re- 
minds us of Dickens in the amount of creature-comfort—food, 
liquor, warmth, sleep—which he diffuses among his characters. 
He not only tells what they eat but also how it is cooked, and again 
the simple satisfaction of hunger is accentuated by connoisseur- 
ship. In The Sun Also Rises, the drinking is gargantuan, and of 
wide variety, specifically and critically noted, sometimes followed 
by headache or vomiting. Physical processes are a large source of 
Mr. Hemingway’s humor which, like his violence, depends on 
broad effects. Once more, like the Elizabethans, he finds in alcohol 
a potent source of comedy. Bill Gorton’s half-drunken conversa- 
tion in The Sun Also Rises is of his best, and characteristic in its 
extraction of general effect from trivial or even nonsensical detail. 

“Here’s a taxidermist’s,” Bill said. “Want to buy anything? Nice stuffed 
dog?” 

“Come on,” I said. “You're pie-eyed.” 

“Pretty nice stuffed dogs,” Bill said. “Certainly brighten up your flat.” 

“Mean everything in the world to you after you bought it. Simple ex- 
change of values. You give them money. They give you a stuffed dog.” 

“We'll get one on the way back.” 

“All right. Have it your own way. Road to hell paved with unbought 
stuffed dogs. Not my fault.” 


Often this humor is coarse, often cruel, as in the jesting about 
the priest at the Italian army mess in A Farewell to Arms, or the 
baiting of Robert Cohn in The Sun Also Rises; but in both cases 
there is an undercurrent of pathos, never expressed but inherent in 
the situation itself. To put across the intangible through bare re- 
capitulation of word, scene, and act, with reaction reduced to a min- 
imum, demands an exercise of rigid economy. Its success is a feat 
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of understatement, and also a proof of remarkable flexibility on the 
part of the perceiving and recording agent. Bergson attributes 
laughter largely to lack of this quality in the object of ridicule. 
Possession of it by Hemingway as an observer enables him to dis- 
cern and to communicate with a touch of consummate lightness 
and suggestiveness the comedy latent in matters so trivial that most 
writers either fail to notice them or pass them by as beneath men- 
tion. That the response to minor stimuli constitutes the major part 
of living has been recognized and bitterly emphasized by many 
writers. It has not previously, however, been employed in quite 
this way, as a source of amusement and a barometer to indicate the 
character’s zest for life, which in turn reveals the quality of the 
life he lives and of the spirit with which he meets it. 

It is natural to compare Hemingway to the Elizabethans in vio- 
lence of material, to the nineteenth century novelists in abundance, 
to the Russians in his sense of pain and of pleasure, to the realists 
in detachment; but it would be absurd to explain him by the form- 
ulas of literary influences. As Mr. Edmund Wilson says, ““Heming- 
way should perhaps more than anyone else be allowed to escape 
the common literary fate of being derived from other people. He 
is one of the most original of contemporary writers.” This orig- 
inality may be tested by placing him in comparison with the real- 
ists who preceded him and the modern school who surround him. 
The realism of Hemingway depends upon devices familiar to real- 
ism since it first emerged into self-consciousness: the employment 
of everyday life, illustrated by telling detail; the depiction of un- 
heroic characters, presented without varnish or apology. Yet, in 
his hands, realistic detail does not, as in the French naturalists or 
the English realists, serve merely to add a third dimension to his 
scene, or to underscore the sordid dulness of the life he pictures. 
On the contrary, it invariably carries and intensifies the emotional 
quality of his situation, whether that derives from an undercurrent 
of suspense, a particular human relationship—love, hate, friend- 
ship—or the sheer sense of well-being, the healthy animal pleasure 
in mere living which only a healthy animal can feel, and which is a 
salient feature of all Hemingway’s writing. In this employment of 
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realism, as the vehicle for animal vitality rather than for social 
denunciation, lies a large part of his distinction. 

His dialogue bulks large in proportion to the rest of his text, 
and, like the terse descriptive and expository passages, employs 
the commonplace, not to emphasize monotony, but to convey over- 
tones. In the dialogue a similar proportion exists between what is 
implied and what is actually said. The conversations between Ri- 
naldi and the narrator in A Farewell to Arms, between the man and 
the girl in “White Elephants,” forcibly convey a special and in- 
timate relationship which seems to be evoked rather than actually 
stated by the words themselves. The latter half of A Farewell to 
Arms is almost wholly dependent upon the sense of a rich emotional 
quality which transfigures the humdrum of day-to-day living. This 
particular relationship of Catherine and Henry is in the nature of a 
literary discovery, again projected by the realism which enhances 
normal experience rather than debases it. The sustained and al- 
most matter-of-fact delight with which two people in love enjoy 
each other and their life together, the irrationality, inevitability, 
and completeness of the bond between them, and their acceptance 
of it, have not been rendered just this way in fiction. It is the pas- 
sion of Paolo and Francesca, of Lucy and Richard Feverel, of all 
great lovers, but reduced from heroic scale to the dimensions of 
unromanticized actuality. 

Style, as Marcel Proust (among others) has remarked, is a func- 
tion not of technique but of vision. The reason Hemingway was 
hailed so immediately was that he appeared to see contemporary 
life from an angle both new and true, and an angle from which, for 
a variety of reasons, readers were glad to have it presented. At a 
time when both psychology and the language which expressed it 
were undergoing elaboration in fiction, he chose to write simply 
and directly of people who lived in the world about them rather 
than in the phantasmagoric world within. The medium through 
which he conveyed his picture of the world was appropriately sim- 
ple and direct, even to the point of exaggeration—that is, to the 
point which invites both parody and imitation. Hemingway has 
been imitated and parodied as widely as any modern writer, and 
among his foremost mimics must be included himself. Just as 
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others have found it easy and expedient to accept his manner and 
pretend his point of view, so he himself at times seems merely to be 
going through the gestures which have on occasion so admirably 
conveyed his material. It is at such times that stark phraseology 
becomes grotesque rather than effective, minute and unexpected 
detail suggests affectation and mechanical device rather than con- 
viction. 

Hemingway’s manner has been imitated; his attitude, however, 
has not. Where others have employed his style it has been chiefly 
in developing material more characteristic of present-day fiction— 
that is, material which lies within the individual rather than about 
him. Even the imitators of Hemingway have followed the current 
tendency toward introversion, stimulated and encouraged, though 
perhaps not instigated, by the current interest in psychoanalysis. 
The technique can be peculiarly effective thus employed. It is 
Hemingway’s distinction, however, to have written as an extro- 
vert, even when describing introverts. The universe built up in 
his fiction is a very solid world in which such things as bull fights 
and prize fights, good wine, and warm sun, and tonic air exist as 
themselves and not solely as reagents for tumultuous egos. In 
this respect he represents the direct development of what was 
originally dubbed realism, rather than the deflected current which 
animates the extra-realism of Lawrence, Woolf, Joyce. That his 
type of realism is the exception, and so often degenerates into 
imitation and pose, is perhaps a sign that it is less expressive of 
the main trend today than is the more subjective approach. That 
it exists at all, and that its existence is so gratefully recognized, 
testifies to the fact that extroversion remains as an ideal and as a 
leaven, even in a period when authors tend to view the concrete 
world merely as a backdrop to the inner drama of the individual. 

This is not to suggest that Hemingway is less “modern” than 
the school from which he stands apart. In the matter of moral 
indifference alone he displays himself as one of those who have 
run the gauntlet of post-war disillusionment and had most of 
their sacred concepts battered out of them in the process. The 
difference is that, whereas the majority of the articulate emerged 
raw from the beating, Hemingway seems to have been toughened 
by the process. His is not the bruised unmorality of Aldous Hux- 
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ley; he too has buried traditional Victorian standards of virtue 
and decency, but he sings no dirge. Jack in “Fifty Grand” throws 
the fight; the hero of A Farewell to Arms “makes a separate 
peace”; the jockey in “My Old Man” sells his race; sexual in- 
fidelity throughout is accepted as axiomatic, and Brett in The Sun 
Also Rises, having abandoned the conventions, transgresses even 
the rules of unconventionality. But there is no harping on the 
theme of despair due to loss of spiritual orientation, the theme 
played with variations by Aldous Huxley, by T. S. Eliot, and the 
futilitarian school they represent. Perhaps the reason is simply 
that the type of character Hemingway cultivates does not grope 
and hanker after spiritual values. Perhaps it is that the vitality 
mentioned before directs its energy outward toward physical sat- 
isfaction, rather than allowing it to sink back into the painful 
void where spiritual sanction should be found and is not. At any 
rate, the contrast of attitudes is clear: the somewhat romantic 
despair of the soul-shredding school standing in sharp opposition 
to the realistic and rather stoical transfer of allegiance from spir- 
itual to animal faith—the carrying on in the absence of the ideal 
and in terms of the tangible. It is also clear that just as roman- 
ticism and realism coexist and interchange and merge, so the ex- 
tremes represented by these two attitudes are due to meet and 
fuse into another attitude, neither better nor worse, it may be, 
but assuredly different. 

What will Hemingway do in the future? It is now three years 
since he produced a book, and critics are already beginning to 
wonder if his bolt is shot. He is a writer especially dependent 
upon experience for material; it is permissible to guess that he 
has used the best of it in The Sun Also Rises and A Farewell to 
Arms. We may be sure that his critical intelligence, his connois- 
seurship, will not permit him to go on repeating himself. But we 
may also hazard the guess that his physical vigor, his avidity for 
life, will provide further food for his robust talent to feed upon. 
At all events, he is entitled to take his own time, and indeed we 
must be grateful to him for doing so rather than, like so many 
authors, hastening to capitalize his popularity. We shall continue 
to regard him as the most promising of American writers until he 
definitely belies that promise. 
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A PROGRAM OF MECHANICS IN 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 


The accompanying chart presents in condensed form the writer’s 
summary of a probable course in the mechanics of written English 
for grades one to twelve. It shows the present but by no means final 
results of a ten years’ study to determine the items that are most 
worth teaching, and satisfactory sequences. It is based on wide 
first-hand experience with children’s and students’ writing, on a 
comprehensive survey of courses of study (1926), and on many of 
the investigations and studies reported in Dr. Rollo L. Lyman’s 
Summary of Investigations Relating to Grammar, Language, and 
Composition. The items have been checked with all the available 
reports which were based on first-hand studies of children’s errors, 
and with such late language authorities as “Current Definition of 
Levels in English Usage,” by Leonard and Moffett.’ 

The writer’s systematic study of this problem was begun in 1926 
as part of the work of the Essentials Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, of which the late Dr. Sterling A. 
Leonard was chairman. The first results were published in the 
English Journal in April, 1927." The present study is a continua- 
tion of the last section of that article, “A Tentative Program of 
Essentials,” containing Table V, items for the junior high school. 
That piece of work was revised for the present study and supple- 
mented with items arranged for the elementary school and those not 
to be taught as essentials before the tenth grade. The changes from 
that chart, prepared six years ago, even though it was then strictly 
up to date, indicate that at least the leaders have advanced rapidly 
in discarding useless lumber from courses of study. 

The chart has been submitted to the criticism of a number of 
members of the Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and to other independent investigators and 
students of the problem of essentials in the mechanics of writing. 


1 English Journal, May, 1927. 
2 English Journal, April, 1927, “Representative Courses of Study. 
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Further steps would be sequences in spelling, in the mechanics of 
oral composition, and possibly in the principles of effective speak- 
ing and writing, or rhetoric. 

The writer is convinced that only by adopting and carrying out 
a program of essentials in any school unit can the study of me- 
chanics be restricted sufficiently so that the chief emphasis may be 
placed on the effectiveness of communication. If many schools 
would make whatever local adjustments were necessary in the chart 
and institute a drive on this problem, perhaps something might be 
accomplished in reducing the enormous waste of time on ineffective 
drill and on “grammar” which does not result in improved speaking 
and writing. 

It is believed that the chart embodies in condensed form all the 
best that has been discovered in this vexing field in the last twenty 
years. If that is true, it is well worth the time and effort expended in 
preparing it. Comments, questions, suggestions, and criticisms 
will be appreciated as an aid in making further studies more help- 
ful, and should be of aid to the Curriculum Commission in its deal- 
ing with mechanics. 


A PROGRAM OF MECHANICS 
SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 


REASONS FOR TRYING TO DETERMINE ESSENTIALS 

1. In order to insure reasonable mastery in oral and written expression of 
those usages that are widely accepted as correct and important, it is neces- 
sary to limit the study of principles to “rock-bottom” items. 

2. In order to have sufficient time for developing power in the thought side 
of composition, the time spent on mechanics should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. This necessitates not only rigid limitation to essentials but also the 
employment of effective methods of instruction. 

3. The teaching of any one specific skill is difficult. It takes careful presenta- 
tion and much drill of the right kind. Since time is limited, only a com- 
paratively small number of items can be adequately dwelt on. These 
should be the ones that are most useful. 

4. In order to be certain that a language skill is mastered, there must be 
much checking in composition to see that the skill carries over from the 
exercises. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF ESSENTIALS 


1. The items included in the display below are those that have been found to 
be practically universal problems. They have been checked specifically with 
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more than six studies that report investigations of the usages of thousands 
of children (Wilson, Brown, McPhee, Morse, Charters, and others). 
These are the ones that are to be practically mastered by all children. 
The emphasis in teaching is to be on those which the children need. 

The correction of compositions and tests is to be primarily on those items 
unless all the children or a large majority need no further work on them. 
Although individuals may go far beyond the minima set for the group, the 
instruction and drill should be adapted to the majority. The children who 
need no such instruction can be given further tasks of another nature. 
Those who cannot reach the group level should be given remedial instruc- 
tion. 

Any individual child who needs in his writing an item listed in a later 
grade as an essential is to be encouraged to get such help from the teacher. 
All items needed by the group as a whole will be taught though not con- 
sidered minima. 

Previous items are to be held for cumulatively. It may be necessary to 
repeat items from grade to grade. There can be no failure to take re- 
sponsibility for teaching an item that was listed in a lower grade. Only 
by cumulative holding can correct habits be guaranteed. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE CHART 


The items are grouped roughly for elementary school, junior high school, 
and senior high school. The items listed for the senior high school are 
chiefly those that should not be held for as essentials before the tenth 
grade, unless the more important elements have been mastered by all. 
This is a summary of what can be determined at present by one study of 
the problem. It is to be used to help evaluate material. In any city or 
school, the items should be adapted to the local situation. 

The emphasis indicated by the chart is rather heavily on errors in gram- 
mar and usage, because in the first six grades much attention must be given 
to eliminating the errors in satisfactory ways. (Spelling has not been 
worked out in detail for this report.) 

There is an attempt to present items in sequences. There are levels, for 
instance, of grossness in the error of using a double negative. ‘“Ain’t got 
no book,” “Didn’t have no book,” and “He didn’t have hardly any books,” 
roughly represent these levels. Note that the first of these items is assigned 
to the elementary school, the second to the junior high school, and the third 
to the senior high. Other series are treated similarly. 


THE USE OF THE CHART 


This display gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of mechanics. It 
incorporates the main points of such studies as the report of the “Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time” of the National Council of Teachers of 
English and of the Wisconsin Minimum Grammar Report. It has been 
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checked with many careful studies. It is up to date in eliminating items 
that are not universally accepted as errors. 

2. It furnishes a standard for checking any local course of study. It is a 
criterion for judging whether standard tests adequately provide for pupil 
needs. 

3. It helps to insure a mastery of essentials. 
4. It prevents the teaching of advanced material before the earlier is taught. 
The failure to get results is largely due to such dissipation of effort. The 
needs of advanced individuals can be taken care of adequately without 
teaching a whole group what is beyond them. 
Only by some such means as this, with a program carried on by a school 
as a whole, can any real advance be made. It takes united effort to cope 
with such a vast problem as that of securing even a minimum degree of 
accuracy in all children in the elementary schools. The difficulty arises 
from the inadequacy of the language in the home and in the usual social 
surroundings of all the children except those with unusual advantages. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSICS 
MARY ALLEN ABBOTT 


There is growing evidence that English teachers are becoming 
interested in the motion picture. A recent discussion on “Motion 
Picture Classics” in one of Professor Allan Abbott’s classes at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, brought out the fact that 
these teachers had for several years been seeing and appraising the 
better films. Asked to “name any five films which you consider 
motion picture classics,” the class named seventy films. Almost 
without exception, every film had, in the year of its production, 
been considered by competent critics one of the ten best of the year. 
In naming the “classics,” no limit had been set as to new films or 
old, or as to suitability for young people. This was an adult list of 
motion picture classics. The list of seventy was then submitted to 
the class for a final vote, with result indicated in Table I. 

For comparison with these choices, certain lists of awards and 
judgments of best pictures had been prepared by the writer for 
discussion in the class. These included the awards given by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences; the vote of the 
readers of a popular movie magazine; the lists of the “Year’s Best 
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Pictures,” selected by Mordaunt Hall of the New York Times, also 
by Mrs. Alice G. Winter, the director of the Women’s Groups re- 
viewing at Hollywood, also by the “Exceptional Photoplay Com- 
mittee” of the National Board of Review, and last, but not least, 
the best-liked films of the Seniors of the Horace Mann School. 
The point of view of these various critics was somewhat dif- 
ferent. Mrs. Alice G. Winter prefaces her list for 1931 with the 
statement that the word “best” with some people applies to morals, 


TABLE I 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSICS 
BEST TEN, RANKED* 


Seen by 
23 
19 


*The figure before each title, which establishes the rank of the film, is the percentage 
of those who had seen the film and called it a classic. 


with others, to entertainment or art; her best pictures, she says, are 
best in all these meanings—‘They are clean, entertaining, finely 
produced.” The “Exceptional Photoplay Committee,” a group “‘in- 
terested in the artistic development of the screen,”’ selected its best 
ten pictures “because they contained some quality which is purely 
cinematic.” The choices of the Horace Mann Seniors might be 
said to combine both these points of view, together with a strong 
informational interest. 

The awards of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
are the most technical—for performance by actor and by actress; 
for achievement by director; for art direction; for photography; 
for sound reproduction; and, in 1931, added awards for the best 
original story for motion picture and the best adaptation. Among 
those which received awards from these experts in the industry 
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are the three films most frequently chosen as “classics” by our 
group of teachers—namely, Disraeli, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, and Cimarron. The award of “Performance by Actor” was 
given in 1930 to George Arliss in Disraeli, and for ““Achievement 
by Director,” to All Quiet on the Western Front. In 1931 the 
awards for “Best Produced Picture,” also for “Best Motion Pic- 
ture Adaptation” and for “Best Art Direction,” to Cimarron. 

Ali Quiet had not only the approval of the industry but the 
popular vote of the readers of Photoplay Magazine, was named as 
one of the “Best Ten” by many good reviewers such as Mordaunt 
Hall of the New York Times, was recommended by the “‘Excep- 
tional Photoplay Committee” and by the Theatre Guild Magazine, 
and ranked as a favorite with some youthful critics of ability—the 
boys and girls of the Senior High, Horace Mann School. Evidently 
the occasional picture like Al/ Quiet appeals to large numbers and 
to different sorts and ages of persons. 

Perhaps the readers of the English Journal might be interested 
in making out their own list of ‘Motion Picture Classics.” Behind 
the selection, of course, lies the need of defining a “screen classic,”’ 
and, first of all, the need of establishing some standard for judging 
films. Is a classic something that appeals to many people in many 
places and at different times? Or is a classic something artistic 
and perfect to be put on a shelf and brought out occasionally for 
the enjoyment of a few? Or should a motion picture classic have 
both universal appeal and artistic merit? Also, in defining a classic 
in this new art, should we include films that mark the development 
of the art? Should Griffith’s films with his handling of crowds be 
included? Should that first adventuresome record of remote native 
life, Grass, be included? And should the successful recording of 
the human voice, as in the Arliss films, be included? What are 
our standards for judging films? And, especially since talking pic- 
tures have brought so many adaptations from stage plays and from 
books, what constitutes a good adaptation? 

These questions the writer had the pleasure of discussing with 
the teachers in Professor Abbott’s class, and suggested as a prac- 
tical guide certain standards adopted some years ago by a review- 
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ing committee at Horace Mann School. Some of these standards 
have to do with suitability of subject matter, with good taste in 
comedy, and with lack of overexaggeration of emotion; they were 
intended for use in selections for children, but apply equally well, 
I think, for adults. What I should especially like to quote here is 
the following: ‘Excellent films shall be notably fine productions, 
having these characteristics: well-told story, good acting, sincerity, 
picturesque or interesting setting, setting definitely a part of the 
story, balance in the various interests, lack of overexaggeration.” 

What we are looking for in a motion picture classic is a well- 
balanced production. No one would deny the importance of story, 
of acting, of setting, or of filming, but what is of supreme impor- 
tance is the balance of these elements. We are looking, too, for 
some special qualities in the setting. In the words of the “Stand- 
ards” just quoted, the setting should be picturesque or interesting 
and should be definitely a part of the story. This is true of the 
Western cowboy film, of Chang and other pictures depicting native 
life and filmed actually in the locality, of Skippy—for what story 
would there be without the background of Shantyville? Back- 
ground is perhaps a better word than “setting,” for setting sug- 
gests artificial sets of the stage play, and background in the motion 
picture sense is changing, fluid, almost a living thing, as for in- 
stance in Cimarron. Cimarron, most of all the classics on the 
teachers’ list, possesses an ideal union between a changing back- 
ground and the development of the characters and the progress of 
the story. Is there such a union in Disraeli? Disraeli had been 
chosen by over 75 per cent of the group as a motion picture classic. 
The writer, feeling very much in the minority, was glad to hear a 
voice asking, “Is a one-man show a motion picture classic?” The 
answer, I think, is “No.” 

Disraeli, 1 would say, has its place in the study of the develop- 
ment of the motion picture, since here is recorded, for the first time, 
the fine voice of George Arliss; but obviously Disraeli, like many 
another adaptation from a stage play, lacks that essential charac- 
teristic of the motion picture, a living background and a back- 
ground that is “definitely a part of the story.” Cimarron has 
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such a background, so have All Quiet, Variety and, in fact, all the 
films chosen by the group of teachers, except Disraeli. Whether 
or not one agrees that these films qualify for the high place as 
“classics,” they certainly would rank as excellent films, since all 
except Disraeli have a good balance in the elements of story, act- 
ing, setting, and filming, and have also a definite union between 
the background and the development of the story. Needless to 
say, these choices of a group of English teachers are characterized 
by good taste and by dramatic and literary interest. 


COMPENSATION 
HELEN L. LOWREY 


Wild winds that thundered by were what you craved. 
Mad torrents seething in deep blackened pools 
Spelled life, exultant, free! Why then, enslaved, 
Did you lie shackled, bound by puny rules 
That, snakelike, ever wound their poisoned coils 
About the soul of you, making you dull and tame, 
Crushing adventure out? Were there no foils 
To stave this ruthless thing without a name 
That conquered you? Did not your youth within 
Rebel at tyranny so subtly guised 
That it would rise in mad revolt? What sin 
Of madness dulled you? Now, abject, despised 
By all save one frail love that held you, lo! 
You claim love worth it all. Well, you should know! 
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A COLLEGE QUALIFICATIONS 
TEST IN READING 


JOHN J. DE BOER 


Teachers of English and instructors responsible for the educa- 
tional guidance of high-school youth cannot provide competent 
counsel without a fairly comprehensive knowledge of the mental 
and educational characteristics of the pupils placed in their charge. 
In the case of those who are preparing for college, the problem is 
restricted to the discovery of those fundamental abilities and ac- 
complishments which are obviously essential to success in college 
work. One of these is the ability to read with intelligence and crit- 
ical discrimination. 

The discovery of reading ability adequate to college needs is a 
complicated process—one that is considerably simplified by the use 
of an objective test designed specifically in anticipation of college 
requirements. The test submitted in this article represents an effort 
to supply a convenient instrument of diagnosis. 

The materials of the present test have been selected through sam- 
pling of the major types of reading materials commonly assigned to 
college students. It includes literary prose, a short poem, an excerpt 
from a long poem, historical narrative, expository matter, and a 
series of directions such as might be encountered in mathematics or 
science. The validity of the test rests upon the assumption that col- 
lege students are called upon to read independently materials of a 
difficulty comparable to that of the test samples. That assumption 
is obviously justified in the case of Sections I and II of the test, 
which are taken from textbooks widely used in colleges. Section 
ITI, dealing with logical discrimination, is offered on the theory that 
colleges require not only adequate comprehension but a modicum 
of critical independence as well. Such intellectual processes de- 
manded in Section IV as are not specifically reading processes are 
so commonly associated with the reading in college mathematics or 

Note: Reprints of this test will be furnished at cost (3¢ a copy) to all who apply 
not later than October 20, provided applicants agree to report scores to the English 


Journal office, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. Reprints will be accompanied 
by directions for administering and scoring. 
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science as to make the measurement of the total activity desirable. 
In any case, the reading skills in such situations as these function 
only in the total activity. In this exercise the activity is the familiar 
one of following directions. 

No claim is made that the instrument measures pure reading 
ability. It seeks to measure composite abilities in which reading is 
an essential factor and which are basic to successful performance in 
college. 

This test should be of particular service in identifying those pu- 
pils who may be promising candidates for college entrance but who 
require remedial work in important aspects of reading. 


COLLEGE QUALIFICATIONS TEST IN READING 


Name Sec. I 
Age Sec. II 
School Sec. III 
Grade Sec. IV 
Total Score. 

Date 


I. COMPREHENSION OF LITERARY MATTER 


In the following exercise you are asked to read three selections by well- 
known writers—one paragraph of prose, one short poem, and some stanzas 
from a longer poem. Read each in its entirety before attempting to check the 
correct answers. You may reread the selection or any part of it if you wish. 


NIGHT IN THE PINEs! 


Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but in the open world 
it passes lightly, with its stars and dews and perfumes, and the hours are 
marked by changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind of temporal 
death to people choked between walls and curtains, is only a light and 
living slumber to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear 
Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her rest she turns 
and smiles; and there is one stirring hour unknown to those who dwell 
in houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemi- 
sphere, and all the outdoor world are on their feet. It is then that the 
cock first crows, not this time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful 


1 Robert Louis Stevenson, Travels with a Donkey. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle awake on the meadows; 
sheep break their fast on dewy hillsides and change to a new lair among 
the ferns; and houseless men, who have lain down with the fowls, open 
their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 


“NIGHT IN THE PINES” 
To the Student: Fill the blank before each statement with a “T” if the state- 
ment is true, and a “U” if it is untrue. 
Sleeping in the open is a more pleasurable experience than sleep- 
ing indoors. 
The passing of the hours is indicated by the crowing of the cock. 
The outdoors induce a deeper slumber than do the walls and 


1. 


2. 


3. 
curtains of a home. 

4. Nature itself shares with men the enjoyment of sleep. 

5. At a certain hour of the night all creatures sleeping afield expe- 
rience a brief interval of wakefulness. 

6. The sleep of nature is an untroubled sleep. 

¥. The cock first crows at the approach of morning. 

8. During the interval of wakefulness the sheep often begin to 


graze. 
g.______In all this scene, only human beings fail to experience the thrill 
of this momentary awakening. ~ 
Score. 


APPEARANCES? 


And so you found that poor room dull, 

Dark, hardly to your taste, my dear? 
Its features seemed unbeautiful; 

But this I know—’t was there, not here, 
You plighted troth to me, the word 
Which—ask that poor room how it heard. 


And this rich room obtains your praise 
Unqualified—so bright, so fair, 
So all whereat perfection stays? 
Aye, but remember—here, not there, 
The other word was spoken! —Ask 
This rich room how you dropped the mask! 


* By Robert Browning. 
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“APPEARANCES” 

To the Student: Underline the correct phrase in each of the following state- 

ments. 

1. This poem contains (a) a monologue, (b) a public address, (c) a de- 
bate, (d) a love song. 

2. The speaker is addressing (a) a trusted servant, (b) a child, (c) an 
estranged wife or sweetheart, (d) a visitor. 

3. The purpose of the poem is to reveal (a) the appearance of two rooms, 
(6) the character of a person, (c) the appeal of a simple home, (d) 
the power of love. 

4. The person addressed in this poem appears to be (a) humble, (2) en- 
vious, (c) affectionate, (d) hypocritical. 

5. By “dropping the mask” the speaker referred to (a) a significant re- 
mark, (b) a game, (c) a play, (d) a trivial accident. 

6. The speaker valued the rooms (a) according to their external appear- 
ance, (6) according to their usefulness, (c) according to important 
events which took place in them, (d) according to their acoustical 


qualities. 


Score 


THE Prison® 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air; 

It is only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there. 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate, 
And the warder is Despair. 


For they starve the little frightened child 
Till it weeps both night and day; 

And they scourge the weak, and flog the fool, 
And gibe the old and gray, 

And some grow mad, and all grow bad, 
And none a word may say. 


With bars they blur the gracious moon, 
And blind the goodly sun; 

And they do well to hide their hell, ) 
For in it things are done | 

That Son of God nor Son of Man ) 
Ever should look upon! 


8 From “The Ballad of Reading Gaol,” by Oscar Wilde. 
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“THE PRISON” 

To the Student: Underline the correct phrase in each of the following state- 

ments. 

1. The poet describes prison life from the point of view of (a) the gen- 
eral public, (b) the prisoner, (c) the warden, (d) the judge. 

2. The poet protests against (a) the wickedness of the prisoners, (0d) 
poverty as a cause of crime, (c) the laxity of law enforcement, (d) the 
conditions of prison life. 

3. To the poet prison is a place of (a) penitence, (b) justice, (c) horror, 
(d) peace. 

4. The darkness of the prison is here represented as (a) appropriate to 
the deeds committed there, (b) necessary for the discipline of danger- 
ous criminals, (c) desirable from the standpoint of the prisoners’ 
comfort, (d) a minor annoyance of prison life. 

5. The poet thinks that prison (a) has a tendency to reform the criminal, 
(6) inflicts just punishment upon evildoers, (c) is a place of escape 
from life, (d) debases all who enter it. 

xX 2= 
Score 
Total, Sec. 1 


II. COMPREHENSION OF HISTORICAL MATTER 


The following paragraphs have been taken from college textbooks in Amer- 
ican history. The first deals with political conditions in the colony of Penn- 
sylvania not long before the Revolutionary War, and the disputes between 
Great Britain and the colonies concerning taxation and representation. Read 
carefully each paragraph and the directions following it. You may reread the 
paragraphs if you are uncertain of any of your answers. 


A 


From the point of view of the most cultivated and conservative Ameri- 
cans, admirable indeed were the restrained and conciliatory arguments 
of John Dickinson in support of the right of the colonies to be taxed only 
by their own representatives. But how vulnerable was his position in 
defending the existing government in Pennsylvania, by which the three 
Quaker counties, with less than half the population of the province, 
elected twenty-four of the thirty-six deputies in the assembly! German 
Protestants and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, resenting Quaker domination 
more than they feared British tyranny, and the mechanics and the artisans 
and small shopkeepers of Philadelphia, unwilling to “give up our liber- 
ties for the sake of a few smiles once a year,” made the strength of the 
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radical and revolutionary party in Pennsylvania. Opposed to all at- 
tempts to infringe their rights “either here or on the other side of the 
Atlantic,” they at last gained control of the anti-British movement, and 
made use of it, employing the very arguments which Dickinson and his 
kind had used in resistance to British oppression, in an attempt to over- 
throw the Quaker-merchant oligarchy that had so long governed the 
colony in its own interests.* 


To the Student: In each of the following five groups of sentences, put a 
check (\/) before the one which agrees most closely with the paragraph 
you have just finished. 

I 

Dickinson’s arguments in behalf of representation for the colo- 

nies were inconsistent with his defense of the existing govern- 

ment in Pennsylvania. 

6,______Dickinson advocated the principle, “No taxation without repre- 

sentation,” as a basic rule for all governments. 

Dieiniiniliigel Dickinson believed that the principle of equal representation 

should be applied first to the local colonial governments. 


a. 


a.__™___The German Protestants and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of 
Pennsylvania were so concerned about the dispute with Great 
Britain that they were indifferent about local politics. 

b._____The Quaker assemblymen of Pennsylvania voted to equalize 
representation in the state. 

c._____The domination of the assembly by the Quakers was regarded 
by their opponents as a menace no less serious than British 
oppression. 

3 

a.______The government of Pennsylvania was organized on the principle 
of equal representation. 

b,_____A minority of the population controlled the assembly of Penn- 


sylvania. 
- The Pennsylvania legislature consisted chiefly of anti-Quaker 
elements. 
4 
a,_____The Quakers of Pennsylvania were, as usual, the insurgent 


group in that State. 


*From Carl L. Becker, Beginnings of the American People, p. 242. By per- 
mission of and arrangement with Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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b._____The small shopkeepers and skilled workmen of Philadelphia 
sympathized with the Quakers in the local political struggle. 


6. The radical party in Pennsylvania included both the skilled 

workers and the non-Quaker religious groups. 
5 

a. The revolutionary party in Pennsylvania demanded only “a 
few smiles once a year.” 

b. The radicals insisted that the principles of the anti-British 
movement should be applied to the political situation in Penn- 
sylvania. 

é. By gaining control of the anti-British movement, the radicals 


automatically overthrew the Quaker-merchant oligarchy. 


Score. 


B 


It was after lecturing to comfortable and excellent people at Chautau- 
qua that William James heaved an immense sigh of relief as he escaped 
into the freight yards at Buffalo where the noise, grime, and jar of reality 
broke the monotony of moderation, purity, and median lines of thought. 
Nevertheless it was this respectable middle class that in the main sus- 
tained the churches, filled the colleges with sons and daughters, supported 
the “clean” press, kept alive foreign and domestic missions, supplied the 
sinews for the anti-saloon movement, backed the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and according to Matthew Arnold, carried the burden 
of American civilization in the gilded age.°® 


To the Student: Mark each of these statements “T” (true) or “U” (untrue) 
according to the paragraph you have just read. 

William James shared the general outlook of America’s “middle 

class.” 

William James disliked the conservatism of his “respectable’’ 

audiences at Chautauqua. 

Matthew Arnold deplored the monotony of American middle- 

class ideals. 

4...___The American middle class of the “gilded age” generously sup- 

ported the churches and colleges. 

Respectable people of this period were interested in the suppres- 

sion of the liquor traffic. 


5 From Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, 
Vol. II, p. 401. By permission of Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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6.______Newspapers which made their appeal to the middle class gener- 
ally avoided discussion of scandal. 

The middle class of this period actively supported the more 

radical laboring groups in their fight for improved conditions. 


Score 


C 


Indeed, any search for the origins of social practice in the United 
States meets at some point the work of settlements. One example will 
illustrate the wide range of their activities. It was the residents of Hull 
House who led the first effective fight against child-labor exploitation 
and sweat shops in Illinois. It was one of this group, Florence Kelley, 
who, on the basis of first-hand experience, suggested to the state bureau 
of labor an investigation into these long accepted evils. The inquiry was 
made. A legislative committee appointed to examine into the state of 
affairs in Chicago held meetings at the Hull House. Members of that 
institution were selected by organized labor to co-operate in the formula- 
tion and enactment of protective legislation. Under this pressure was 
passed “‘the first factory law of Illinois, regulating the sanitary conditions 
of sweat shops and fixing fourteen as the age at which a child might be 
employed.’”* 


To the Student: Underline the phrase which best completes each of the fol- 

lowing statements. 

1. Social settlements generally (a) confined themselves to community 
activities, (b) acted merely as educational agencies, (c) concerned 
themselves with all problems of social significance. 

2. Social settlements were usually (a) opposed to social changes, (5) 
active in reform movements, (c) indifferent to social reform. 

3. Florence Kelley was (a) a labor leader, (b) a Red Cross nurse, (c) a 
social worker, (d) a Communist agitator. 

4. Hull House (a) co-operated with union labor, (6) worked independ- 
ently of union labor, (c) fought union labor, (d) became a part of a 
labor organization. 

5. Florence Kelley was called for an investigation of child-labor condi- 
tions in Illinois (a) in order to secure information for herself, (6) in 
order to secure remedial legislation, (c) in order to raise funds for 
Hull House, (d) in order to secure publicity for herself. 


6 From /bid., II, 422 and 423. By permission of Macmillan Co., publishers. 
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6. The state legislature (a) refused to make an investigation, (6) ap- 
pointed Florence Kelley chairman of the investigating committee, 
(c) acted without previous investigation, (d) appointed a legislative 
committee. 

7. The first factory law of Illinois (a) abolished child labor completely, 
(b) forbade employment of children under fourteen, (c) established 
the eight-hour day for all children, (d) made school attendance com- 
pulsory for all children. 


Score 


III. LOGICAL DISCRIMINATION 


In this exercise you are asked to read a number of paragraphs such as you 
might encounter in a newspaper. One or more of these paragraphs contain 
typical errors in reasoning. Here are a few common “fallacies” or types of 
error: 

1. Sweeping statements or generalizations based upon a few facts. 

Example: All great men have been misunderstood. The cases of Socrates, 

Galileo, and Abraham Lincoln prove this. 

2. “Begging the question,” or assuming the truth of what must be proved. 

(Sometimes called “arguing in a circle.’’) 

Example: The study of history is a waste of time, because it has no value 

in later life. 

3. “Irrelevant argument,” or proving something other than the point in ques- 
tion. 

Example: The right of free speech should be withheld from citizens be- 

cause many public speakers are irresponsible and advocate dangerous pro- 

cedures. 
4. “False analogy,” or comparing matters which are unlike in essential parti- 
culars. 

Example: Democracy is an impractical form of government. A ship cap- 

tain who consulted his crew during a severe storm would never carry his 

vessel safely through. 
5. “Post hoc ergo propter hoc” (“After—therefore because of”), or offering 
mere succession as proof of causation. 

Example: I took an Acidex tablet before retiring, and the following morn- 

ing my headache had disappeared. 

6. “Non sequitur” (“It does not follow”), or ignoring the possibility of a 
plurality of causes. 

Example: Scarlet fever patients develop a redness of the skin. Thomas 

has red blotches on his body, and so he must have scarlet fever. 
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Read the following paragraphs carefully. Indicate in the space provided 
before each of them whether you regard it as an example of sound or unsound 
reasoning. If sound, write “S.” If unsound, write “U,”’ and the number of 
the fallacy in the foregoing list which in your judgment it most closely re- 
sembles. Thus, if a paragraph contains an “irrelevant argument,” write “U3.” 
If it is sound, simply write “S.” 

1. Yesterday’s newspaper brought the story of a middle-aged 
man, found in a West Madison Street flophouse, who six months ago 
inherited $5,000 from a distant relative and who today is penniless as a 
result of extravagance and shiftlessness. The case of this new recruit to 
the army of the unemployed is evidence that poverty is preventable. 
America is still the land of limitless opportunity for all who are thrifty 
and willing to work. 

2. The disappointing experiences of American cities with both 
the manager and the council types of government show that neither form 
can guarantee a satisfactory administration to a metropolis. In the last 
analysis, good government depends upon the character of the officials and 
the social or economic group which controls them. Efforts at improve- 
ment should be concentrated less upon the form of government and more 
upon the selection of officials who can and will be responsive to the best 
interests of the people. 

3. Social protection of the worker through unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions is a form of paternalism which would neces- 
sarily weaken the moral fiber of our nation. Free and unrestricted com- 
petition is the only natural and wholesome economic system. We should 
take an example from nature. The trees of the forest which grow close 
together, and which must fight for the sunlight, grow tall and straight 
and strong, while trees standing alone, which live without a struggle, are 
often feeble and misshapen. 

4. Recent complaints by unpaid teachers and other public 
servants concerning extortionate charges made by loan sharks have 
aroused the public indignation as few abuses of modern life could have 
done. Usurers who prey upon the victims of disordered economic condi- 
tions are worse than vultures, for they feed upon the importunate living 
while at the same time they assume the role of generous deliverers. How- 
ever drastic the remedy may seem, relief cannot reasonably be looked 
for until society outlaws all interest charges upon loans. 

a 5. The Machine Age, which reduces the hours of labor and 
provides the workers with abundant leisure, presents a serious educa- 
tional problem. Schools should assume the responsibility of training the 
youth for the profitable and enjoyable use of their leisure hours. Such 
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subjects as literature, drama, music, the fine arts, and athletics, which 
specifically prepare children for the worthy use of leisure, are therefore 
of paramount importance today, and should receive the most careful 
attention of educators. 

6. The disclosure of Department of Labor officials that bank 
runs and bank failures in an eastern city were caused by Communist 
“whispering campaigns” throws important light upon our own epidemic 
of bank runs during the last six months. It definitely demonstrates the 
folly of persecuting officers of defunct banks and of prying into their 
business practices prior to the failures. The fact that the local banks 
suffered serious runs at the same time that insidious attacks were made 
upon the eastern institutions proves that local bankers cannot be held 
responsible for the unfortunate closings. pan 


IV. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


In the following exercise you are asked to draw a diagram representing a 
surveyor’s plot or map of a field. You need not solve any problem in mathe- 
matics; simply read the explanations carefully, and follow the directions 
exactly in making your drawing. First read the entire exercise through; then 
return for the details which you need. 
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A. EXPLANATIONS 


A complete circle may be divided into 360 equal parts, or “degrees” 
(written 360°). The circle, which represents a mariner’s compass (p. 
639), has been divided into 16 equal parts, each of which is equal to 
360° -- 16, or 22%°. The part lying between North and North North- 
east is 1/16 of the circle, or 222°; between North Northeast and East 
Northeast, 2/16 of the circle, or 45°; between North Northeast and 
East, 3/16 of the circle, or 67/2°. By counting the number of parts, or 
fractions of parts, you are able to tell by how many degrees a given loca- 
tion “varies” from North, East, South, or West (the “cardinal points”). 

Direction is frequently indicated by giving the adjacent cardinal point 
plus the number of degrees by which it varies from that point. Thus, in 
Figure 1, ENE may be expressed in the phrase, E. 222° N., or N. 67%2° 
E. Likewise, SW may be expressed, S. 45° W., or W. 45° S. Check these 
phrases by the compass to be sure you understand, 

A measure of distance—Surveyors usually measure land in terms of 
“Gunter’s chain,” which is 4 rods, or 66 feet, in length. Thus, also, an 
acre is said to be 10 square chains, or 160 square rods, or 43,560 square 
feet, in area. 


B, DIRECTIONS 


A surveyor starting from point A runs E. 224° N., 15 chains; thence 
N. 45° W., 10 chains; thence S. 222° W., 7.5 chains; thence back to 
the place of beginning (A). The surveyor plots another field, starting 
from point B. He runs due East 11.5 chains; thence N. 222° W., 15 
chains; thence S. 45° W., 10 chains; thence back to the place of begin- 
ning (B). Trace on the diagram in Figure 2 the outlines of the fields 
around which the surveyor has gone, beginning at the center of circle A 
for the first field—and at the center of circle B for the second. Use a 
dotted line for the second field. The circles, each of which is divided 
into 16 equal parts to indicate directions, and the accompanying data, 
will help you to find directions and distances without the aid of measur- 
ing instruments. 

The circles in Figure 2 are divided into 16 equal parts, in order that 
you may locate directions accurately. The vertical lines in the circles are 
drawn to represent North and South, the horizontal lines East and West. 

The distances in this figure are as follows: 

The centers of the large circles are 1.5 inches from the center of circle O. 
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The centers of the small circles are 1 inch from the center of circle O. = 
9 The large circles are placed 1.15 inches apart from center to center. , al 
The small circles are placed .75 inches apart from center to center. " 


5 S 
is Fic. 2 


Let 1 inch represent 10 chains, 0.75 inch 7.5 chains, 1.15 inch 11.5 


. chains, 1.5 inch 15 chains, and so on, by a scale of 1 inch for every 10 
d chains. 
a, Now begin, using the center of circle A as a starting-point for the first 
- field, and the center of circle B for the second field. 
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A DAY WITH BALLADS 
MARTHA POWER 


Nine o’clock Tuesday morning. The second-hour class in Amer- 
ican literature is seated at their tables, with Cross, Smith, and 
Stauffer’s Anthology open before them at “Ballads.” 

After a discussion of the history of ballads; the distinction be- 
tween traditional ballads and artistic or literary ballads; the num- 
ber of Old English ballads on record; the number of native Amer- 
ican ballads on record; the states included in the region called the 
“great ballad reservoir’; the cause for inferiority of American bal- 
lads; and something of the source and significance of several spe- 
cific ballads, a number of voices insistently pleaded for a chance to 
try some of them. Only a few minutes were needed to ascertain if 
the assembly room were available. 

With incredible speed and fair quietude, the class made its way 
to the auditorium and were seated in the front rows. Florence was 
asked to take the place at the piano on the stage, but this left the 
singers too far from the instrument. 

“Shall we group ourselves close about the piano?” 

No sooner asked than they were there in a semicircle close about 
Florence and the “baby grand,” the third leg of which was quickly 
adjusted when it fell out of socket as the instrument was being 
moved up-stage. With joyous hilarity and considerable earnest- 
ness, the first two ballads were attempted. In the midst of “Bonny 
Barbara Allen” Mr. Siebs joined us, having been attracted on his 
way from the band room by unusual sounds from the auditorium. 
Valuable aid was given in the proper emphasis on the correct note 
and the time-element. 

A happy bunch trooped back to the recitation room to volunteer 
for solo work on the following day. 

“My sister will help me to learn ‘Lord Lovell,’ ” said J. L. 

Elaine—‘“T’d like to sing ‘Bonny Barbara Allen.’ ” 

“May I whistle ‘The Maid Freed from the Gallows?’ ” asked 
Pat. 
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“T’ll try the ‘Little Cabin Boy,’” timidly said Florence, and 
Lowell asked for “The Ram of Darby.” 

“Jesse James” was Lois’ choice, while “The Old Chisholm Trail” 
was given to Norman, and Emmett agreed to take “Whoopee, Ti, 
Yi, Yo, Get Along Little Dogies.” 

Being told what had been done in the second-hour class, the 
third hour readily volunteered; and Maurine, Gorgas, Juanita, 
Mickey, Pearl, and Billy offered to take part on the program for 
Wednesday. 

A great deal of persuasion was needed to provide for the pro- 
gram-of ballads in the fourth and fifth hours, and I wondered if 
those periods would prove uninteresting. But far from it. That 
was one of the most delightful days I have had in the schoolroom 
in a long, long time. 

Wednesday morning. “I’m going to sing you the tragedy of ‘Lord 
Lovell,’ ” said J. L., as he rose in his place at the back of the room 
with book in hand. He demonstrated, beyond a doubt, his ability 
to sing and his sister’s efficiency as a teacher by galloping through 
several stanzas of that rollicking tune, and the faces that were tuned 
to tragedy were wreathed in merry smiles as hearty applause was 
given him when he sat down. 

Big, broad-shouldered Pat became shy when his turn came to 
whistle “The Maid Freed from the Gallows,” but his classmates 
refused to excuse him, knowing that he was “long-winded” from 
much practice on his beloved horn—and he did not fail them. 

Florence, a mixture of that rare combination of demureness and 
high scholarship, softly sang her solo to perfection. 

Lowell, a likable boy whose program is so top heavy in music 
that he “flunks” almost everything else, sang ““The Ram of Dar- 
by” quite creditably on a very low pitch. 

Pearl, who has had a struggle for several years to make her own 
way in the world because of a large family of little brothers and 
sisters, sang “Jesse James” with so much éclat that prolonged 
applause was given by her class and an “A” by her teacher. 

Emmett deserved a great deal of credit for doing “his best” at a 
difficult task. 

At the risk of boring strangers, to whom these names would 
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mean nothing, I refrain from mentioning each individual, but must 
speak of Doris and Doris who sang a duet in perfect unison; of 
Norman who is so timid that he does not do himself justice in re- 
citation but who sang the most difficult selection of all with per- 
fect and smiling assurance; of Helen whose sense of humor almost 
proved her undoing as she tried to sing that “amusing extrav- 


aganza” 
The ram was fat behind sir, 
The ram was fat before 


but who summoned self-mastery and sang through the first six 
stanzas; and of Bill who is often dreamy and indifferent to the 
point of distracting his teacher, but who sang “‘Jesse James” with 
a lilt that brought a laughter of approval from all. 

If your work in literature has grown dull for any reason, try 
singing ballads and “discover” some of your pupils whose abilities 
may have been underestimated by you and by them. 

The praise you mete out to them, the applause of their class- 
mates and the appearance of their names in a news “write-up” in 
the evening paper, which will come as a surprise to them and to 
their parents, will serve as a “tonic” for many days, and you will 
be dubbed a “favorite teacher” by many of them when fond moth- 
ers speak to you of the “project.” 

If you are brave enough and thoughtful enough, you might in- 
vite your superintendent or principal in to enjoy it with you, but 
a person never knows just what temperamental youth will do. 
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REQUEST 
JAMES E. WARREN, JR. 


When I shall match my steps with Death’s 


Watch me far down the shadowy way 
Remembering that tomorrow’s breaths 
Shall echo words I spoke today. 


And do not dim the gallant grace 
Of parting ; do not mumble on 
In platitudes of time and space 
For what has been and now is gone. 


And when within a startled heart 
Finding the mysteries of pain 

You feel that we are but apart 
To some day meet and laugh again, 


Remember that our love demands 
No rendezvous beyond this earth, 
And though our clas ping lips and hands 
Have asked a second surer birth, 


It need not really matter whether 
We sleep or wake where aeons run— 
Enough, if we can taste together 
Somewhere the same oblivion. 
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WHITHER GOEST THOU, MODERN YOUTH? 
JEANNETTE KYLE 


Many elders pucker their brows when they consider modern 
youth and his probable destination. “What are his interests, and 
where are they leading him?” they ask in perplexity. 


TABLE I 
Wuat Type OF Rapio ProGrams Do You LIKE? 
Boys 
TYPE 

Yes No Know Yes No Know 
1. News... : 31 8 2 35 25 ° 
2. Plays.... 24 15 2 35 19 6 
3. Old songs..... 18 21 2 36 24 ° 
4. Dance music.......... 40 ° I 58 2 ° 
5. Humorous entertainers 36 3 2 54 5 I 
6. Classical programs. . . 14 23 4 27 30 3 
7. Religious services. . . II 29 I 30 28 2 
8. Political speeches. 5 33 3 4 55 I 

NOTE.—“Don’t Know” means that even in this rapidly moving age some young people 


do not come in contact with radios often enough to answer the question. 
Favorite radio programs receiving more than one vote are listed in Table II. Girls and 
boys seem fairly well agreed. 


TABLE II 
Favorite Rapro ProcRaMs 

Boys Girls 
1. Lucky Strike orchestra 1. Lucky Strike orchestra 
2. Mills brothers 2. Wayne King 
3. Wayne King 3. Mills brothers 
4. Baseball games 4. Smith family 
5. Pipe organ, WGN 5. Amos ’n Andy 
6. Book reviews, WOI 


One hundred and one high-school Juniors have answered these 
questions in so far as they are concerned. Over the radio they 
want dance music and humorous entertainers, but no political 
speeches. Classical music and religious services are not popular, 
the questionnaire shows (Table I). 
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These frank responses about radio programs led to the next dam- 
aging evidence—movies. Practically every type of motion picture 
is enjoyed by both boys and girls. And nearly every student has 
seen enough of each type to express an opinion (see Table IIT). 

Finally the question arose, “‘Do these ‘dance-crazy, movie-mad’ 
youngsters ever read anything as serious as a newspaper?” Ap- 


TABLE III 
Wuat Kinps or Motion Pictures Do You Enjoy? 
Boys 
Type 
ves | No | Rot | ves | No | Pont 
24 15 2 41 19 ° 
2. Comedy. ; Saar 40 ° I 56 3 2 
3. Adventure. . 35 5 I 47 13 ° 
35 4 2 51 9 ° 
s. Foreign scenes......... 30 4 I 52 6 2 
24 12 5 47 10 3 
30 2 3 50 9 I 
TABLE IV 
Favorite Morion Pictures 
Boys Girls 

1. Ben Hur 1. Emma 

2. Disraeli 2. King of Kings 

3. King of Kings 3. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

4. The Dawn Patrol 4. Cimarron 

5. All Quiet on the Western Front 5. Daddy Long Legs 

6. Girl Crazy 6. Phantom of the Opera 

7. Tarzan of the Apes 7. Cuban Love Song 


parently, they all do, although no questions were asked about their 
preference for sporting pages, comic sections, or editorial com- 
ments. 

As for magazines, do the advisers of modern youth have some- 
thing to worry about? Boys and girls don’t quite agree, but the 
confessions and all story magazines call for a little attention from 
each group. However, their choice as a whole is wholesome, in- 
fluenced no doubt by the fact that the school library offers them 
such a wide variety of the better type of magazines (see Table 
VII). 
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TABLE V 
Wuat Newspaprers Do You READ OR LIKE? 
Boys 
TYPE 4 
Yes No Yes No 
36 3 2 58 2 ° 
2. Chicago Tribune....... 32 5 4 47 9 4 
3. Des Moines Register and 
38 2 I 51 7 2 
4. Sunday Register....... 40 ° I 54 3 3 
TABLE VI 


Boys 
Des Moines Register 
Chicago Tribune 
Davenport Democrat 


ees 


FAVORITE NEWSPAPERS 
Girls 


Des Moines Register 
Davenport Democrat 
Chicago Tribune 

Local paper 

Chicago Herald and Examiner 


TABLE VII 


Warca Macazines Do You Enjoy? 


Boys GIRLs 
TYPE 
Yes No xed Yes No nt 

2. News (Literary Digest). 34 7 ° “ 7 7 
3. Articles (Reader’s Di- 

26 5 ° 38 20 2 

4. Sunday school........ 21 2 46 13 I 

5. American Boy........ 36 ‘ ° 44 13 3 

21 17 3 43 14 3 
7. Literary (Atlantic 

Monthly)........ is 16 19 6 20 21 10 

8. Popular Science M onthly 39 2 ° 23 27 10 

9. College Humor........ 37 3 I 53 4 3 

10. Fashions (Delineator) . . 6 31 4 55 4 I 

11. Short story (Western). . 30 II ° 40° 19 I 

12. S. S. (detective)....... 31 10 ° 34 26 ° 

10 24 I 37 21 2 
14. S. S. (Saturday Evening 

31 9 I 46 12 2 

fae ee 16 22 3 27 27 6 

16. Motion pictures....... 32 9 ° 48 9 3 

36 4 I 43 II 6 

18. Farm magazines...... 10 29 2 21 37 2 
19. Home magazines (Good 

Hlousekeeping)...... 8 30 3 53 6 I 
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Boys 
American Boy 
Popular Mechanics 
American Magazine 
Field and Stream 
Ballyhoo 


PV ry? 


TABLE VIII 


FAVORITE MAGAZINES 


Girls 
Good Housekeeping 
American Magazine 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Boy 
Literary Digest 
Delineator 
True Story 
Country Gentleman 
National Geographic 
Cosmopolitan 
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Then the crucial point of the questionnaire as far as the English 
teacher is concerned was reached. What books satisfy modern 
youth? What can be recommended? It is surprising to see how 
many old favorites vie for popularity with the new books of the 
day (see Table IX). 


TABLE IX 
Wuat Types or Non-Fiction Do You Like? 
Boys GIRLs 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Adventure (Skyward)... 35 I 5 47 13 ° 
2. Travel (Royal Road to 
Pe 31 7 3 46 | 14 ° 
3. Biography (Life of Lin- 
16 23 2 27 29 4 
4. Autobiography (Helen 
13 28 ° 42 18 ° 
5. Science (Creative Chem- 
30 5 6 15 28 17 
6. History (Life in Colonial 
rr re 20 20 I 28 3I I 
Religious (The Man No- 
body Knows)......... 9 24 8 23 29 8 


In fiction, adventure, mystery, humor, and romance predomi- 
nate in the student’s choice, just as they always have. A summary 
of replies of adults would probably reveal many of the same re- 
sults (see Table XI). 
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TABLE X 
Favorite Non-Fiction Works 
Boys Girls 
1. Royal Road to Romance, Halli- 1. Life of Helen Keller 
burton 2. Royal Road to Romance, Hal- 
2. Skyward, Byrd liburton 
3. Roughing It, Mark Twain 3. Life of Lincoln, Herndon 
4. Up from Slavery, Washington 
5. Life of Clara Barton, Epler 
6. My Brother, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Mrs. Robinson 
7. Innocents Abroad, Mark Twain 
TABLE XI 
Wuat Types or Fiction Do You Like To READ? 
Boys 
TYPE | 
ves | No | Roms | yes | No | pont 
1. Adventure (Treasure Is- 
35 9 ° 48 12 | ° 
2. Mystery (Sherlock 
33 8 ° 47 13 | ° 
3. Humorous (Tom Sawyer) 37 4 ° 56 3 | I 
4. Historical (The Crisis) 17 23 I 25 35 ° 
5. Religious Moral (The 
6. Romance (Lorna Doone) 23 17 I 54 6 | ° 
TABLE XII 
Favorite NoveELs 
Boys Girls 
= . Zane Grey’s works 1. Zane Grey’s works 
. 2. The Three Musketeers, Dumas 2. The Virginian, Wister 
3. Treasure Island, Stevenson 3. Huckleberry Finn, Twain 
7 4. Tom Sawyer, Twain 4. The Young Man of Manhattan, 
. 5. Van Dine’s works Brush 
5. Silver Slippers, Bailey 
6. Seventeen, Tarkington 
7. Nothing Ventured, Wentworth 


The path of modern youth is the old path the elders have trod. 
Boys still show a strong preference for mystery, adventure, and 
science, but are not adverse to a little romance sprinkled in. Girls 
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may show more interest in science and adventure than their moth- 
ers did, due to improved or broadened lines of education, but their 
chief interests are in the home, church, fashions, and romance. 

The world that these young people will create will be much the 
same as the one in existence now except for the effects of the up- 
ward swing of evolution over which they have no control. 


EXTENSIVE READING OF THE SHORT STORY 
RUTH KELLEY 


A sharp distinction has too long been made between the literature 
assigned to be read in the English class and the voluntary reading 
at home. In an attempt to bridge this very real gap to some extent 
and in an effort to make the literature read in class a pleasure, the 
plan herein presented was tried in the ninth year of the laboratory 
school of the New York State College for Teachers. 

It differs from the traditional plan in that, directly following the 
two weeks of intensive study of the short story, it provides a 
period of a week during which short story reading is carried on 
extensively. By “extensively” I mean that, after the eight stories 
selected as core material have been studied in class, the range 
of reading is widened so that every pupil is free to read what and 
as much as he wishes within the limits of a very broad field of 
short story collections. In this scheme, therefore, the individual 
tastes of young readers are allowed to develop along lines of in- 
terest to them, within walls that attempt to be more those of a 
library than a classroom. 

In preparation for this week of extensive reading the English 
teachers worked out a list of short story collections suitable for 
young readers of this age. These collections were gleaned from a 
survey of the city libraries, school library, and the state traveling 
library until there were at least fifty. In order to make this read- 
ing challenging and to give the pupils “leads” into this mass of 
material, the teachers worked out captions for about twenty-five 
stories. The name of the story and the collection in which it could 
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be found followed each. Mimeographed copies of these were made 
so that each child might have his own. The following are examples 
chosen from the list: 

Did you enjoy “The Heart of Little Shikara”? Then you will be thrilled by 
“The Elephant Remembers” by the same author (Atlantic Narratives). 

Paul and Sam looked alike. Paul was a German spy; Sam was a simple 
English farmer. Sam was mistaken for Paul and . . . Read on and find out 
what happened in “A Source of Irritation” (Modern Short Stories by Law). 

A young man goes to college at sixty-five. Read what happened in “Young 
Man Axelbrod” (Short Stories by Schweikert). 


Posters, as attractive, as startling, as colorful as possible, were 
made to accompany this list of captions. 

On Monday morning, the book collections were carried to the 
classroom and placed invitingly on the window sills and the desk. 
Posters were hung around the room over the blackboard, and the 
caption list was given out to each student. At the beginning the 
class moved by rows to make their selections from the books; after- 
ward, however, they were quite free to move around the room to 
choose their books. The whole period was spent in reading quietly 
the stories of individual choice while the teacher moved around 
the room where she could be of the greatest use and the least dis- 
turbance. 

Four days were spent in this way. No reading requirement was 
made other than a reading list of this form which each pupil kept 
for himself and to which he made daily additions: 


LIST OF STORIES READ 


Name 


Title Author | Date 


There was no homework assigned during this week. However, the 
interest aroused by the captions and posters made by the teachers 
started a circle of pupil motivation, for the students themselves 
tried to write interesting challenges and posters for the stories they 
had liked best. These were exhibited on the bulletin- and black- 
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le boards and led the pupils further into the reading. The following 
25 are examples of this form of pupil activity: 
If you had done your best friend a great wrong and this friend had un- 
ay consciously given you an alibi, what would you do? Read “The Failure” 
in Atlantic Narratives. 
| “Mother,” said William with great intensity, “I want to ask you please 
” 
- to lend me three dollars and sixty cents. 
). “What for, Willie?” 7 
ng “Mother, I just ask you to lend me three dollars and sixty cents.” i a 
“But what for?” a 
If you want to know why (and it was a very good reason), read “Clothes a 
re Make the Man” by Booth Tarkington. 7 
™ On the last day of the week the class divided itself into groups, mM 
. and a discussion by groups followed under the leadership of chair- — 
“ men selected for each. These chairmen led their fellow-readers to pe 
- talk about the stories they found most interesting and those they a 
; felt the others in the class would enjoy. a: 
_ Student opinion as to the interest and profit of this method was 3 
very largely in favor of it. The following are samples of student ; 
opinion just as it was expressed: . 
_ “T think last week’s class procedure was very enjoyable because each - 
| person had a chance to read the type of story he enjoyed. I liked it especially = 
because I had never read many short stories before. It also acquainted us i. 
as with many authors we had never known before.”—DorortHy. i 
pt “It made you feel as though you were sitting in your own library reading i “ 
stories. I think it made the English class more interesting.”—SHIRLEY. s 
“T read the best short stories I have ever read that last week.”—-GERMAINE. 
“T think last week’s work was very enjoyable. We all read stories we 4 
— would not have read otherwise. If we had been given the stories for home- 4a | 
work, we probably would have read only a short one. In class we had time Re 
on for several. I think they were the nicest class periods we have ever had.”— i. 
Louise. 
“Tt was enjoyable because we were not told specifically what to read, but 
we could read whatever story we liked to, and as many or as few as we liked. 
he This gave us a feeling of independence which we enjoy.” —Mary. em 
rs “T never used to like to read but now I read short stories at home and enjoy eo + 
them.”—Sonny. 
es 
ey When it was all over, when the reading cards were collected and 
k- the books returned to the library, it was found that the stories read 
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covered a wide range of authors and subject. From the reading 
records kept by the pupils, it was found that 278 different stories 
were read during the unit from 127 authors. This list of authors 
included Poe, Hawthorne, Mary Wilkins Freeman, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, de Maupassant, Balzac, H. C. Bunner, and Octavus 
Roy Cohen. Of all the authors the two most popular were Conan 
Doyle and O. Henry. The final report also showed the following 
to be the ten most popular, or at least most read, stories: 

“Ransom of Red Chief,” O. Henry 

“The Speckled Band,” A. Conan Doyle 

“Revolt of Mother,” Mary W. Freeman 

“Robina’s Doll,” M. S. Andrews 

“Freshman Fullback,” Ralph W. Paine 

“Gift of the Magi,” O. Henry 

“Patron of the Arts,” Richard H. Davis 

“The Necklace,” de Maupassant 

“What Was It?” Fitzhugh O’Brien 

“Outcasts of Poker Flat,” Bret Harte 


It was also found from the reading reports that a total of 721 
stories had been read during the week by the 75 members of the 
English classes. A rough average of these figures shows the weekly 
score of a pupil to be a total of 10 stories, or 2 stories daily. 

The importance of the period of intensive study of the short 
story which immediately precedes this week of free reading must 
not be forgotten, for it is then that skill in reading the short story 
pattern is acquired. However, building on this foundation of 
acquired skill, the extensive method of reading stories best serves 
to allow for the development of individual tastes in the reading of 
pupils and for the direction of these interests along paths that are 
both pleasant and worth while. 
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BOOK PRESCRIPTIONS 
MIRIAM HERRON 


In a recent address before the American Library Association, 
Miss Josephine Rathbone said, “We should also realize that this 
work of fitting the book to the reader—child, youth, or adult—is 
truly creative, though the results are not concrete and cannot be 
measured by the instruments of science.’”’ Encouraged by Miss 
Rathbone’s remarks, I venture to tell of a modest experiment in 
creative librarianship attempted this spring in Northern High 
School library, Flint, Michigan. 

The librarian often heard, or overheard, the lament, “There 
aren’t any good books in this library.” Or the student might say 
plaintively, “I got the best book over at the branch library. Why 
don’t we have something like that here?” More often than not, 
the very book mentioned as “the best book” was also available in 
the school library. The student just hadn’t happened upon it. Les- 
sons in the use of the library had not helped young average-student 
to find it himself, since he didn’t know what he wanted until he saw 
it on the shelf at the branch library. 

In a school of two thousands pupils with one librarian, it is dif- 
ficult to guide the reading of individual students. One has to rely, 
in the main, on mass advertisement of books. Book covers on the 
bulletin boards, attractive book lists, reviews in the school paper, 
weekly displays in the exhibit case—all the suggested methods of 
bringing students and books together lacked, we found, the per- 
sonal touch which in a smaller school would come with acquaintance 
with students as individuals. 

In our dilemma, we remembered that bibliotherapeutic tragedy, 
Exit Miss Lizzie Cox, and determined to set up, perhaps not a Bib- 
liopathic Sanitarium, but at least a book prescription bureau. We 
devised a questionnaire which asked for the following information: 


Name Home Room Age 
What is your favorite study? 

What vocation appeals to you? 

What are your hobbies? 

What state or country (other than Michigan, U.S.A.) are you interested in? 
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If you were told you would be granted one wish, what would it be? 
Name a book which you thoroughly enjoyed. 
Name a book you have read and disliked and, if you can, tell why. 


The questions were tried out on the student library staff whose re- 
actions suggested some changes in the wording. The final form was 
mimeographed, together with a bulletin which said, in part: 


Libraries have as one of their objectives “getting the right book to the right 
person at the right time.” So do not hesitate to ask the librarian to help you 
find that “right book.” But just as a doctor must ask the patient questions be- 
fore he can make a diagnosis, so the librarian must know something about 
the reader before recommending a book. When the request for a suggestion 
comes at a busy hour, the necessary background for prescribing the correct . 
book sometimes cannot be secured. So a card of questions has been devised 
to give the librarian the information needed to select suitable books for the 
particular reader. And by “particular reader” we mean discriminating as well 
as specific because it will probably be those more fastidious people who know 
the advantage of getting good advice who will make the most of the new op- 
portunity offered by the library. 

Library Board Representatives have been given a number of the cards 
and a supply will be kept at the library loan desk. If you would like an in- 
dividual reading list made for your personal use, fill in the questionnaire and 
leave it at the library desk. Of course, the accuracy of the book-prescription 
will depend on how truthfully you have answered the questions. The librarian 
will suggest from two to ten books which she hopes will be suited to your 
taste and personal needs. This list will be sent to your home room in a few 
days. If the books listed are not in when you wish them, remember that they 
will be held for you if you make out a reserve card. 

Many a boy or girl never loses the feeling of boredom resulting from being 
required to read those books which, if freely chosen, might have been the 
source of real pleasure. The library does not wish to place the borrower under 
obligation to read the books which are suggested. The librarian’s only hope 
is that the pleasure she has found in books may be shared with others to 
whom books in the mass may seem too formidable to be friendly. 


The Library Board, which consists of one representative from 
each home room who serves as a liaison officer between the room 
and the library, read the bulletin in each home room and distribut- 
ed questionnaires to those who were interested. Later, some of the 
English teachers suggested to their classes that they might use the 
cards to ask for a summer reading program. Other students, seeing 
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their friends’ reading lists, asked at the desk for questionnaires. 
As the prescription idea was started late in the year, the response, 
while gratifying, was not large enough to warrant very scientific 
conclusions, so our study remains merely an experiment. Yet as an 
experiment it was quite worth while. The students who asked for 
lists answered the questions seriously. Not one questionnaire had 
to be discarded for clowning. 

Answering each request required approximately fifteen minutes 
of concentrated thought. Of course, the student who wished to be- 
come an undertaker’s assistant was a bit harder to prescribe for 
than the one who wanted to be a journalist, as was the child who 
wrote, “Hobbies—None”’ in contrast to the many amateur musi- 
cians, athletes, stamp collectors, model-makers, and chicken-rais- 
ers. Many problems tested to the utmost the librarian’s knowledge 
of her book collection. She had frequent recourse to the Standard 
Catalog for High-School Libraries, the Children’s Catalog, the Fic- 
tion Catalog and its classified index, Realms of Gold, by Mahony 
and Whitney, the National Council of Teachers of English Books 
for Home Reading, the new Books for Youth list from the Brook- 
lyn Public Library, the New York Public Library’s Books for 
Young People, and many other aids. 

The answers to the hobby question and the one-wish question 
were often amusing as well as illuminating. One fifteen-year-old 
admitted his hobby was “taking things apart.” As an afterthought, 
in very small letters, he added, “And putting them together.” For 
him we recommended Masters’ Boys’ Book of Salvage, and Fra- 
ser’s Practical Book of Home Repairs. The wishes varied from hap- 
piness to “more pets,” from a would-be veterinarian. The question 
most often left blank was about the book disliked. Many named 
the book, but could give no reason for disliking it. Often the answer 
was, “I never read a book I dislike.”’ The reasons for disliking books 
when given were: too dry, was in first person singular, not enough 
conversation, silly, impossible, slow, didn’t appeal to my imagi- 
nation, and because I had to read it. Sometimes, as one would 
have expected, Virginia’s choice book, The Perilous Seat, was the 
one most disliked by Donna, the next reader. 

One must also consider what book in the school library would 
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take the place of The Sheik, which Jessie so thoroughly enjoyed; or 
what to give George, who found The Call of the Wild very unreal. 
An effort was made to suggest non-fiction titles to correlate with 
sports, hobbies, vocations, locality in which the reader is interested, 
or his favorite study. The chance to show high-school students that 
biography, travel, history, science, and such are as thrilling as fic- 
tion if linked with something already familiar was too good to lose. 

Jean is eighteen and her favorite study is the a capella choir. A 
musical career appeals to her, though her hobbies are aesthetic 
dancing and dramatics. She is interested in Russia, and her wish 
is to become successful in anything she undertakes. She enjoyed 
If I Were King and disliked The Blue Flower, because it was not 
exciting. For her summer reading, we suggested: 

Sabatini, Scaramouche 

Sabatini, Scaramouche, Kingmaker 

Cather, Song of the Lark 

Bond, Roads of Melody 

Damrosch, My Musical Life 

Schauffler, Fiddler’s Luck 

Karsavina, Theatre Street 

Ardenne de Tizac, A Girl in Soviet Russia 

Wilson, Charm 

If Jean is like many of the other readers for whom books were 
prescribed, she will soon appear at the library desk with a word of 
appreciation for the note sent to her listing her books, and a request 
to save some of the titles which were not in when she looked for 
them. Not only has the library made a friend and the interest of 
many such friends increased the circulation figures, but the libra- 
rian is more alert to the contents of her library and the needs of her 
patrons. She has found she must analyze her own book background 
and find in what fields her knowledge of books is faulty. She will 
have a new conception of books in relation to people and may even 
be caught classifying them as sedatives, soporifics, antipyretics, 
and poisons, instead of according to Dewey. There, again, to 
quote Miss Rathbone, is creative librarianship “making for a more 
interesting as well as a more equably ordered world.” 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS—AND LESS 
LOIS R. EAGAN 


In these days of efficient distribution of class time and pupil 
effort, experts have worked out minimum essentials of English punc- 
tuation and grammar to help rule-weary teachers and students. 
And the end, the final minimum of these essentials, is not yet in 
sight. 

From former vast volumes of rules for grammar, we have de- 
scended to smaller books of rules; from smaller books to pamphlets 
of rules; from pamphlets to minimum lists—lists which give thirty- 
three or more “absolutely irreducible” stand-bys for punctuation. 

And now the “absolutely irreducible” list is being further re- 
duced in numbers. For in actual practice the classroom teacher soon 
discovers she cannot adequately and thoroughly instil in her pupils 
the memory and practice of even thirty-three rules on punctuation. 

If a student has to remember a jumble of thirty-three imps of 
rules when writing a letter, he will end by leaving out commas al- 
together or by adding them here and there, as fancy dictates. For 
that is the way of a youth with a comma—and too many rules; he 
is better satisfied with no comma at all and less worry. 

But today, the age of hustle and rush, demands that a student 
must have an education in English which can meet his problems 
quickly and adequately, without conscious thought. That is, from 
force of habit he must properly respond to the grammatical situa- 
tion before him. 

If the minimum-essentials lists are too long to meet this demand, 
how is it to be met? The answer lies in further reducing the list 
of minimum essentials. 

Five simple rules can and do adequately cover the punctuation 
crises commonly encountered in all compound and complex sen- 
tences. These five rules and their diagrams hereafter will be desig- 
nated by the name “Five-Rules.” The first two of these are to be 
understood as applying to the punctuation of compound sentences 
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THE FIVE-RULES 
Rute I: 
Rule I is that a compound sentence has a comma with and or a comma with 
but to separate the two main clauses: 


Rute II: 
Rule II is that a semicolon takes the place of the comma with and or but 
in Rule I: 
Rute III: 


Rule III is that a subordinate clause preceding the main clause must be set 
off by a comma: (Note the introductory words.) 


If ) 
After 
Before 
Since 
As 
When 
For 
Because 
Rute IV: 

Rule IV is that any unnecessary clause must be set off by commas. (“Un- 
necessary’? means a clause which gives added information which is not essential 
to the sense of the main statement.) 


IV 


V: 
Rule V is that a necessary clause has a right to be in the sentence and re- 
quires no punctuation: (Teach: necessary—then no punctuation at all.) 


Example sentences for the Five-Rules are: 


I 
I. I came, but I did not stay. 
II 
II. I came ; I did not stay. 
Ill 
III. When I had come , I stayed. 
IV IV 
IV. This bird , which certainly has rumpled feathers , is a kingbird. 


Vv 
V. I picked up the bird which had the rumpled feathers. 
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only. The last three of the rules apply to complex sentences only. 
The term “compound sentence” need not be taught previous to the 
work of diagraming; neither need the term “complex sentence” be 
explained until the diagrams have partially explained and exem- 
plified both terms. 

In the diagram shown on page 660 the main or independent 
clauses are indicated by a straight line; the dependent or sub- 
ordinate clauses are indicated by a dotted line. The proper 
punctuation is encircled, and the proper rule indicated by a 
Roman numeral above the point where punctuation is required. 

The theory of the Five-Rules has been given the test of much 
punctuation practice over a period of three years in all four grades 
of the high school and the seventh and eighth grades. 

The first year of the inauguration of this reduced-minimum list 
found the rules contending with backward students from farming 
districts. To make the skills automatic, much practice was given 
in punctuating dictated and original sentences. In this drill the 
student was required to punctuate properly and also to insert over 
each point of punctuation the number of the Rule involved, as I or 
IV (see example sentences above). 

When approximately 100 per cent accuracy showed understand- 
ing and mastery of the Five-Rules, the student was allowed to punc- 
tuate sentences without adding the number of the Rule above the 
point of punctuation. This step in completion makes the skill of 
punctuation a life-situation. 

After mastery, the student was required to write properly punc- 
tuated sentences in letters, themes, arithmetic, reports, social 
science, and, in fact, all work handed in during class schedules. 

That this skill, once mastered and made automatic in school, 
has continued in real life outside the school is evidenced by the fact 
that letters from former pupils are a delight to the eye of any Eng- 
lish teacher or grammarian. 

The second year the Five-Rules System was installed with more 
advanced students in all four grades of the high school. As a check- 
up in these classes, the test-sheet on punctuation for 1928 of the 
University of Colorado Entrance Test on English was given. 
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The local gradings on this English test (grading standards are 
given on each test) showed mastery above-the-average in punc- 
tuation itself as an independent exercise, and very high, even re- 
markably high, ability to use punctuation in the students’ own 
writing, as evidenced by the fact that the themes, original and writ- 
ten by the students upon topics suggested by the University of 
Colorado Test, were neat, careful, and, above all, thoughtful, 
properly punctuated work. 

During the third year of practice, the Five-Rules System was 
given to the junior-high department. Even backward students 
mastered and practiced the Five-Rules successfully. Inasmuch as 
the seventh and eighth grades have previously mastered the parts 
of speech, the use of the Five-Rules aids them in clarifying and 
punctuating the different types of sentences. 

These Five-Rules are not a panacea for all punctuation ills, but 
a teacher who has superintended the mastery of these five simple 
rules can glance down a student letter or theme and smilingly see 
sentence after sentence properly punctuated—and she knows that 
she is the one responsible for that satisfying supremacy of mind 
over matter. 


OCTOBER 
NELLE BUTTON 


On wooded hills the prayer-rugs are spread, 
And by the river’s winding shores 

A thousand tents of green, and gold, and red, 
Await the spirit that adores. 
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ROUND TABLE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAMS 


I. Dramatic presentations of notable international gatherings: (1) 
League of Nations Assembly (Model Assembly. Price, 10 cents). League 
of Nations Association, 6 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City.— 
(2) Model Disarmament Conference (arranged by Dr. Arba J. Marsh, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts): Characters: United States, England, France, 
Italy, Germany, Mother, Child, Youth, Business Man, Laboring Man, 
The Church, The Petition, Prolocutor. National Council for Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.—(3) Meeting 
of World Federation of Education Associations. Excerpts taken from 
material found in Proceedings of the Fourth Biennial Conference. Price, 
$1.50. Characters: Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, presiding; George Milsom, 
Paris, France; Loftus H. Reid, Toronto; Angus Roberts, England; 
Hirotaro Hayashi, Tokio; M. F. Jamali, Iraq; P. Seshadri, Cawnpore, 
India; Gabino A. Palma, Mexico; A. Beijan, Persia; Emile Rosier, Bel- 
gium. World Federation of Education Associations, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

II. Parade: A Children’s Armistice Day Parade as successfully car- 
ried out in St. Louis. Account written by Rabbi M. Isserman. National 
Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

III. Program built on one of the following themes: Patriotism, Ameri- 
can Ideals, World Fe!lowship—orations, essays, poems, songs, creeds. 
Quotations drawn from the speeches and writings of Washington, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, Eliot, Pershing, and other representative Americans. 
| Nore.—Since Armistice Day comes during Education Week, a program 
like the above would be appropriate.] References: Literature and Living, 
Vol. III, Lyman and Hill (Charles Scribner’s Sons). A Series of Assem- 
bly Programs (Woodbury High School, New Jersey, 1927-28), Rachel 
Davis (Du Bois.) Price, 15 cents. American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Peace and Patriot- 
ism, Elva S. Smith (Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., Boston, Massachu- 
setts). 

IV. Plays: (1) X=O: A Night of the Trojan War, Drinkwater. Char- 
acters: 5 men. Time: 45 to 60,.minutes. Theme: The play shows how the 
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warm loyalties and noble aspirations of youth are sacrificed in war. A 
young Greek leaves the comrade with whom he has been planning a glo- 
rious future, climbs the walls of Troy, and slays a Trojan boy whose dear 
friend is at that moment killing the Greek who has remained in camp. 
Very beautifully written. From Pawns, Houghton Mifflin, New York. 
Price, $1.50. Also Volume II, Goodwill Books, National Council for the 
Prevention of War. Price, 75 cents——(2) Good Will, the Magician, 
Mackaye. Characters: Japan, Italy, France, Holland, England, Ger- 
many, America, etc. Time: One to two hours. Theme: International 
good will. American International Peace Committee, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Price, 10 cents.—(3) Rendezvous, 
A Peace Pageant, Williams. Characters: The Spirit of Time; the High 
Priest; His Majesty; Military Gentleman; Business Man; Young Man- 
hood; Young Womanhood; Youth of Germany, of France, of Russia, of 
England, of Japan, etc. Time: One to two hours. 


AN ADAPTATION OF MR. BARTON’S UNKNOWN 


[ The following is an attempt, with Mr. Barton’s kind permission, at a drama- 
tization of his Unknown. 

Because the writer did not wish to tamper with the text, it is printed in the 
original form through the speech of the third soldier. Following that, in place 
of the original conclusion, the writer has added the speech by a fourth soldier, 
the Unknown Soldier of the World War, who appears after the other three have 
passed from the scene. As the fourth soldier in a note of hopelessness asks his 
questions, the first rays of the morning creep into the sky. The soldier dis- 
appears. A youth enters, followed by others, dressed in costumes of different 
nations, who stand reverently as he, with hand on tomb, gives the pledge. While 
he speaks, the light grows brighter. As the speaker says the words, the “Dawn 
of Eternal Peace,” the sun has risen above the horizon. ] 

The directions for the action of the first part should follow Mr. Barton’s 
explanatory passages. The third soldier’s speech, adapted, should read: “I stood 
with Wellington at Waterloo. It was a high enthusiasm that carried us there— 
the vision of a world free from tyranny and wrong. We thought it was to be 
the world’s last great battle,” etc. 


PART I 


From the grave of the Unknown Soldier the crowds melted away. The great 
men of the nations, who had stood there bareheaded, stepped into their cars and 
were whirled back to town. The music of the bands grew faint and ceased. 

All afternoon little parties of curious, reverent folk came and stopped, and 
went on again until finally only the guard remained. The day ended. Night 
came silently and threw over the grave the healing mantle of darkness. 

Then a strange thing happened! 
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Three dim figures from nowhere gathered and stood uncovered beside the 
tomb. No word of greeting passed between them; they seemed to know each 
other well. Slowly, one after another, they stooped and read the freshly carved 
inscription. Then the oldest spoke. 

“Things are improving a bit for us Unknown,” he said. “I fought with 
Leonidas at Thermopylae. We fell side by side, we and the other two hundred 
and ninety-nine. Our bones are mingled with the dust and rocks. No one 
marked our resting place. Our names have perished, but we held the pass. 

“My mother wept when I failed to return,” he continued. “Night after night 
she waited at the window until it was foolish to hope any longer. Then she, too, 
wanted to die. But the neighbors came in and cheered her. ‘You have given a 
son to save your country,’ they cried. “The Persians are driven back and Greece 
is freed. He died, but he left us a better world.’ ” 

The Unknown paused for a moment, his voice grew dull and hard. 

“The Romans swept over the Greece that I died for,” he said. “The bar- 
barians swept over Rome. I sometimes wonder whether it was worth while to 
die at twenty-eight—to sleep at Thermopylae, unknown.” 

“T fought with Charles Martel at Tours,” the second soldier said. “We 
turned back the Arab hosts; we saved Europe from Mohammedanism; we kept 
it a Christian continent. 

“ ‘Tt is splendid,’ they said to my mother, ‘splendid to sacrifice a son on the 
altar of peace and goodwill.’ 

“That was twelve hundred years ago,” the second soldier said. “And where 
is the peace that we died for? Where is the faith? The goodwill?” 

The third Unknown had stood with Wellington at Waterloo. It was a high 
enthusiasm that had carried him there—the vision of a world free from tyranny 
and wrong. He fell and was buried in a trench, under a rude cross marked 
“Unknown.” 

“We thought it was to be the world’s last great battle,” he said. ‘There 
would be no more wars, no more youthful lives snuffed out, no more mothers 
waiting and weeping at home. 

“But a century went by and there came a war beside which ours seemed a 
little thing. Our friend over whom the bands played today was one of millions 
who gave their lives. Men have heaped honors on him such as we never had. 
Do the honors mean that the hearts of men have changed, I wonder? They 
broke faith with us; will they keep faith with him?” 

The three dim figures disappeared. The moon stood guard over the silent 
grave. A fourth soldier appears. 


PART II 


FourtH SoLpieR: They told us that we were fighting a war to end all wars, 
that never again would the Youth of the land be called forth to fight each other 
in deadly combat, that out of our sacrifices would blossom a righteous civiliza- 
tion. Fourteen years have passed since the Armistice was signed and still the 
frightful, menacing shadow of war stalks the earth, its ghastly trappings ringing 
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an echo against the hillside of my resting place. Have our sacrifices been in 
vain? Have our unfulfilled hopes, our blasted lives, brought no wisdom to the 
world of men? 
THE PLEDGE 

We, the Youth of the World, pledge ourselves, God helping us, in thought, 
word, and deed to do our utmost to bring about good will among the peoples of 
the world. We here dedicate ourselves to the end that you shall not have died 
in vain. Your devotion to the cause of the betterment of mankind we accept as 
our hallowed obligation to carry to fulfilment. When we shall sit at the bar of 
Justice, we shall say to all men: “You are our brothers and as brothers in 
friendly converse we shall share our blessings and face our problems together. 
Justice and righteousness, our guiding stars, shall lead us to the achievement of 
a world rich in wisdom, secure in friendly relationships, and happy in oppor- 
tunities for all. We shall follow the gleam to the creation of a new day for 
Mankind, a day that shall be the Dawn of Eternal Peace.” 


Slow Curtain 
Ipa T. JAcoBs 
THEODORE RoosEVELT HicH SCHOOL 
Des Mornes, Iowa 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING 


In the limited time allowed for the teaching of all branches of English, 
is it justifiable to spend a part of every period on spelling? The results 
of a single experiment involving 550 pupils in fourteen classes of Clifton 
Park Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, might be worth con- 
sidering when we seek for an answer to that question. The experiment 
covered a period of five weeks and was carried on with varied types of 
classes—one 7 B, one 8 B academic, one 8 B technical, two 9 B tech- 
nicals, four 9 B commercials, three 9 B academics, one 9 A academic, 
and one 9 A commercial. Three teachers of English participated, all 
following the same plan. 

The words selected for drill were compiled from three sources: words 
frequently and persistently misspelled in composition work, some of the 
most troublesome demons, and words from the Ayres list that pupils 
use and frequently misspell. For the experiment one hundred words 
were selected and mimeographed in five lists of twenty each. Sample 
words are given in Table I. 

On a day agreed upon by the three teachers, all classes were given a 
pre-test. A word was pronounced, then used in a sentence, then repeated. 
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The children wrote the words in a list. Then the tests were collected and 
scored but not returned to the pupils nor discussed in any way. 

On the following Monday and each of the five subsequent Mondays, 
without any preparation on the part of the pupils, a list of twenty words 
was dictated to each class. The “word-sentence-word” type of dictation 
was again used. One mimeographed sheet was distributed and each child 
checked his own troublesome words in the Monday column. Several 
suggestions were offered concerning the words causing difficulties. Words 
were written in syllables on the blackboard and discussed; some pupils 
gave “props” for remembering the words; some underlined on their own 
sheets the difficult part of the word or wrote over that part in a colored 
lead. About ten minutes was allowed for this initial lesson each week. 


TABLE I 


Write in This Space 
Samples of the Words 
New to You 


all right . 
friends. 
receive... 
develop. . 
judgment. . 
library. . 
science . 
familiar. . 
believe . 
drowned. . 


On Tuesdays, as soon as the classes arrived, the pupils began to hear 
each other’s spelling. Each room was a veritable hubbub with forty pupils 
all talking. Some wrote their troublesome words; others spelled orally; 
some drilled only on the errors; others repeated the whole list after they 
thought they had mastered their former difficulties. No suggestions from 
the teachers were given. Less than five minutes of the period was allowed 
for this drill. 

On Wednesday of each week, the words were again dictated by the 
teachers, this time hastily and not in sentences except in the case of 
homonyms. Again pupils marked their own papers and checked their 
errors in the proper column. Wednesday’s column was always noticeably 
clearer than Monday’s. This hasty dictation took no more than five 
minutes. 

Each Thursday brought a repetition of Tuesday’s procedure with em- 
phasis on the errors in Wednesday’s column. 
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On Friday of each week the recorded test was given. Again the “word- 
sentence-word” dictation was used. Papers were collected and not 
scored by the pupils. The passing grade was 100. 
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349 


200 


40 


21-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 46-50 51-55 56-60 61-65 66-70 71-75 76-80 81-85 86-90 91-95 96-100 


Fic. 1.—Bars drawn with discontinuous lines represent the results of the pre-test. 
Bars drawn with continuous lines show results of test after remedial instruction had 
been given. 


Graphs for individual classes showing the percentage of perfect papers 
each week were posted in the classrooms. In addition, the weekly com- 
parative records of the fourteen classes were written on the blackboards. 

After five weeks, the final test of the one hundred words was given to 
every class on the same day. 
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The results of the experiment were most gratifying to both pupils and 
teachers. There was more actual interest in mastery of spelling than at 
any other time; with not a single exception the classes have asked for 
another set of words given the same way; they have become “spelling 
conscious” and have improved the caliber of the spelling in their written 
work, 

Measured objectively, the results prove that it is an effective way of 
presenting spelling. Figure 1 shows the distribution of scores on the two 
tests. In the pre-test the highest score was 100; the lowest, 24; the 
median, 70-79. In the final test the highest score was 100; the lowest, 
64; the median, 98. 

E1LizABETH A. CONNELLY 


Park Junior ScHoor 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


PROJECTS IN SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The student who has formed ideal reading habits reads for the expe- 
rience itself and because he is so interested in a subject that he must 
read anything that throws further light on it, or that enhances his enjoy- 
ment in it. Each book that he reads suggests another; the other opens 
up new avenues of interest. So he reads on, until he is master of his own 
mental domain, and completely at home and satisfied in his own book 
country. 

In order to develop such an attitude toward reading, I told my eighth- 
term classes that any student who wished to make an honor mark in 
English must work on an individual reading project throughout the term. 
He chose his own subject; he read whatever he liked concerning it. Every 
Friday he was prepared with a report concerning his reading, which, for 
lack of a better name, we called Columns. These Columns were read and 
discussed in class, and had the further advantage of stimulating pupils’ 
interest in one another’s projects. As the term progressed, several who 
were not originally interested in the idea caught fire from the enthusiasm 
of the others and asked if they too might start projects. 

Friday was outside-reading day, in my classes, for all the students. A 
specific assignment for the day on a subject relating to books, magazines, 
or plays was always given. Honor students were excused from the Friday 
assignment. When a student was called on to recite, he gave his assigned 
preparation or read his Column, as the case might be. Those students 
who had no projects of their own gained immeasurably from watching, 
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week after week, the development of the projects of the more ambitious 
students. 

Some students even neglected their own projects for the time being to 
read something that someone else had shown to be of interest. I had no 
objection to this, as the object was not to see how many books a pupil 
could read in one term but so to interest a student in reading for reading’s 
sake that he should continue to read after his graduation, and to give him 
an interest in good books which he would want to read as soon as he 
found the time. 

Neither did I object if a student abandoned a project to become inter- 
ested in another—for does not every cultured person do the same? One 
girl who had chosen the subject of biology became—through her history 
class—absorbingly interested in Napoleon; and, in the two months left 
to her, she read six hefty volumes on Napoleon. She did not thereby lose 
her interest in biology, in which she intended to major in college. Had 
she been forced to stick to her original project, she might, when she 
found time to read about Napoleon, have lost her interest in him. 

However, when a student whose project was Russia informed me that 
he “could not stand any more dry old books about the Five-Year Plan,” 
and asked permission to change his project, I suggested that before he 
do so he read some of pre-Soviet writers, with the result that, upon his 
graduation a few weeks later, he was already eager to find the time to read 
all of Tolstoi and Dostoevski. 

One girl chose “Short Stories” as her project. I objected at first, because 
I felt that the reading of one short story after another would defeat my 
purpose in giving the assignment. The girl, however, assured me that she 
was reading from the point of view of becoming a short story writer. She 
promised to spend as much time in writing as in reading. This she did, 
secured the publication of two of her stories in the school magazine, and 
read, besides, eleven collections of short stories, three books of biography 
of short story writers, and two books on the art of short story writing. 

Another girl took for her project Louisa May Alcott, whose stories she 
had, of course, already read. She read four books on Miss Alcott, her life 
and letters, and then picked up Willsie’s Father of Little Women. With 
this book, what I had been wishing for happened. She became interested 
in Miss Alcott’s associates and began to include them in her reading, 
changing her Column to “Louisa May Alcott, Her Family and Her 
Friends.” By the end of the term she had read Emerson’s essays, 
Thoreau’s journal, and two lives of Thoreau. Now she is absorbed in 
reading books by and about Emerson and Thoreau. I think that her inter- 
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est will expand to include the whole New England field of literature of 
that period. She has already a good start. 

In like manner, the boy whose project originally read “Fantasia, a 
Study of the Literary Successes of Lord Dunsany,” widened his field to 
include all the Irish writers. He who began with Abraham Lincoln is now 
deep in the entire history of Lincoln’s time. The project of George Ber- 
nard Shaw developed an unexpected interest in satirical writers, with 
Anatole France holding first place. 

A boy who chose Shelley as his project, besides numerous attempts to 
imitate Shelley’s poetry, read eighteen books by and about Shelley, with 
a side interest in Byron, and Bayard Taylor’s “Faust,” to compare with 
Shelley’s “Faust.” In writing his Column, he imagined himself traveling 
from place to place where Shelley had lived, in order to unearth material 
for a new life of Shelley, to be called “Shelley—Flight and Fancy.” 

Another boy devoted his reading to the subject: “Do You Doubt? A 
Collection of Strange and Novel Facts.” It was his object to gather all 
the strange and novel facts that he could discover for the amazement of 
his readers. To this edifying purpose he read tomes of history, chemistry, 
science, medicine, and evolution. 

Some other projects were: “English Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” “The Plays and Novels of John Galsworthy,” “The Works of H. 
G. Wells,” “Through the Wilds of Africa,” “Psychology,” “Astronomy,” 
“A Study of the Drama,” “Child Life in Many Lands,” “William Shake- 
speare.” 

The average student read only six to eight books during the term. But 
he left the class eager and curious about many books and with a deep 
desire to know more about at least one subject. And there is no better 
incentive to reading and further study than this deep desire. 

Ciara Hays 

New York City 


“EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING, INC.” 
A SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


A device to bring an English class into direct contact with the world 
of men while providing a reservoir upon which to draw for theme material 
is that of organizing into a business corporation known as “Educational 
Advertising, Inc.” Let the firm elect officers: a president, an art director, 
and foreign representatives who are to be located in the large capitals of 
the world. All the boys and girls are copy-writers. In passing, impress 
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upon them the large salaries which excellent copy-writers command in 
the business world today. Let them read Business the Civilizer by 
Calkins as an inspiration. Have an exhibit of the best pamphlets on 
educational advertising, such as the Armstrong Cork Company’s Home 
Decorator’s Idea Book, Colgate’s How Soap Is Made, the Mohawk Rub- 
ber Company’s Into the Rubber Country of the Strange East, railroad 
and steamship literature, and the catalogues of the best publishing 
houses. 

The class may take upon itself the writing of publisher’s advertising 
when book reports are due. If the book is an old classic, pretend that a 
new edition has just been released. All the book reviews may be collected 
and bound together into a publisher’s catalogue. 

At the beginning of the year it would be well to hang an attractive 
outline of the semester’s work in the schoolroom, as diversified assign- 
ments are encouraged under this plan. The following may be used to 
illustrate my idea. 


ACCOUNTS WHICH “EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING, INC.,” HAS 
FOR THE YEAR 1932-33 


I. Marshall Field’s, Wanamaker’s (or the prominent store in your town). 
Suggested subjects: Venetian Glass, The Story of Silk, Laces from 
All Countries, Hooked Rugs of Our Grandmothers, Trapped in Pain for 
a Fur Coat, Persian Rugs. 

II. The Franco-Belgique Company, Cook’s Tours, The White Star Line. 
Suggested subjects: Famous Ports, Salvaging the Lusitania, A Week 
in Paris, A Brave Sea Captain, The Azores, The West Indies. 

III. The General Motors Company. 
Suggested subjects: Some Famous Highways, The Gasoline Engine, 
Where Do We Go from Here? Our National Parks, A Safety Campaign, 
Motoring de Luxe. 

IV. United States Steel Corporation. 

Suggested subjects: How Steel Is Made, Some Famous Bridges, The 
Holland Tunnel, A Heroic Brakeman, Building a Skyscraper, Life 
among the Steel Workers. 

V. A Chamber of Commerce Booklet. 

Suggested subjects: Pioneers of Kansas City, Des Moines, etc. (use 
your own town), The Advantages of its Geographical Position, The 
Chief Industry, Municipal Government, Biographies of Prominent 
Citizens, The Civic Center, Our Parks. 

VI. A well-known seed-house such as Max Schling’s, Salzer’s, etc. (take 
one near your own community). 

Suggested subjects: Caring for House-Plants, Decorative Shrubs, 
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Trees the Poets Have Loved, An Old-Fashioned Garden, Luther Bur- 
bank, Church Bouquets. 

Manufacturing chemists such as Dupont’s, Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany, etc. 

Suggested subjects: Cellulose Products, Silk Stockings in Queen 
Elizabeth’s Day and Today, Artificial Rubber, The Action of Silver 
Cleaners, Chemistry in Photography, German Dyes. 

General Electric Company, Westinghouse. 

Suggested subjects: The Life of Edison, An Electrically Equipped 
Home, Before We Had Electricity—the Story of the Whalers, Violet 
Rays, The Brave Dispatcher, Conversations on the Telephone. 


. Waterman’s, Eberhardt’s, etc. 


Suggested subjects: From Lead Mines to Lead Pencils, The Gentle 
Art of Writing Letters, Imaginary Correspondence with Great People, 
Manuscripts in Monasteries, The Beginning of Printing, Hieroglyphics. 


. General Foods Corporation, The Atlantic and Pacific Company, etc. 


Suggested subjects: The Story of Coffee, Dairying in Denmark, The 
Food Value of Milk, From “Captain’s Courageous” to Cod-Liver Oil, 
Table Decorations, Government Pure-Food Protection. 

Tiffany’s, etc. 

Suggested subjects: Diamonds and Coal, Paul Revere the Silversmith, 
The Gold Rush of ’49, The History of the Wedding Ring, Freshwater 
Pearls, Diamond Mining in Africa. 

Liggett’s, etc. 

Suggested subjects: The Story of Chocolate, How to Care for the 
Teeth, Cosmetics in Roman Days, The Art of Stage Make-up, Anaes- 
thetics, A Doctor’s Day. 


At the end of the year the art director will see that the pamphlets on 
each subject are bound together so they may be put on exhibition. The 
purpose of the representatives in foreign capitals is to keep one person 
on the alert for information regarding that city. The representative may 
ask “Educational Advertising, Inc.,” to bring out a series of pamphlets 
pertaining to his city. 

Although exposition and description are probably used more than the 
other rhetorical forms, assignments may be modified to include narration 
and versification as well. By having radio advertising, the idea may be 
carried over into oral English. 


LouIsE HovpE MortTENSEN 


Des Mornes, Iowa 
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X MARKS THE SPOT WHERE 


Picture a class, an average English class in an average American in- 
dustrial city, checking up for review purposes the settings of a group of 
short stories read in second year. Picture boys and girls whose marks 
ranged from eighty to ninety stating glibly that The Red-Headed League 
took place in New York, that Where Love Is, There God Is Also was a 
German story, and that Moti-Guj Mutineer had China for a background. 
Picture the instructor’s consternation when she knew that this same topic 
had been carefully discussed before, that title, author, setting, theme, and 
characters had all been duly entered in journals. She questioned the class, 
then, on the settings of such well-known stories as The Gold Bug, The 
Gift of the Magi, and such novels as Tom Sawyer and Kidnapped. She 
found that in the majority of cases they remembered the plot, but that, 
so far as they were concerned, the setting had no effect upon characters or 
incidents. Aware, as all English teachers are, that there exists a type of 
instructor who has little sympathy with the project method, and that there 
are others who feel that a grasp of the story is all that is required; aware, 
too, that there is such a thing as “making mountains out of molehills,” 
this teacher felt that any time or effort spent in making this group more 
alert and accurate in their critical reading would not be entirely in vain. 

Her home work assignment, then, consisted of an outline map of Europe, 
plenty of scratch paper, well-sharpened pencils, a list of those stories in 
the text having England or Europe as backgrounds, and enthusiasm. 
When the class assembled, she referred to their inaccurate recitations of 
the day before, told them the aim of the assignment, and explained the 
project. First, they were to choose one title the locale of which they knew; 
then they were to select some character, idea, or implement which might 
serve as a symbol of the general theme of the work. This little symbol was 
to be sketched on the scratch paper first so that it might be drawn near 
to scale, and so that each might have an opportunity to try out several 
before he decided finally on the one which would be transferred to the 
“good map.” The class was encouraged to use simple little figures. Em- 
phasis was placed on accuracy, originality, and neatness. The response 
was instant. The Source of Irritation by Aumonier was definitely fixed 
in Norfolk, and illustrated by a double row of spectacular turnips, or an 
old man gazing up at a soaring aeroplane. Since this story shifted its 
locale to the Western Front, some drew appropriate symbols there also. 
The Red-Headed League became a long, lank individual smoking a pipe, 
or gazing earnestly through a magnifying glass, or a short man with flam- 
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ing red (pencil) hair, or three branching balls indicative of Jabez Wilson’s 
pawn shop. Where Love Is, There God Is Also was usually designated by 
an open book (supposed to be the shoemaker’s Bible) or a pair of striking 
Russian boots, the like of which no Russian would be caught dead in. 
Since many of the stories suggested the setting only by speech or dress, 
they had to be read carefully so that the figures might be correctly placed. 
After the required stories had been dealt with, they were permitted to 
make a list of personal favorites. Don Quixote, The Three Musketeers, 
Heidi, some of the Greek myths, old fairy tales, not to mention Kid- 
napped, Destiny Bay, and A Window in Thrums, were duly located. 
When every symbol had been sketched in place on the scrap map, the 
whole was transferred to the “good map,” outlined in ink, and the whole 
decorated according to individual taste. After having been exhibited for 
a few days the maps were finally placed in their journals for reference. 
The class were quick to see that they possessed a worth-while record of 
their reading, with the result that new symbols were added from time to 
time. If nothing else had been accomplished, this alone would justify the 
work. 

The obvious outcome, of course, was a map of the United States. The 
instructor had not intended to devote a special map to this, since the 
majority of the stories had a European background, but she could see 
reason in the request, so another map was made. As might be expected, 
this map was the piece de resistance for there were countless old favorites 
and many new ones to be located. One interesting outgrowth of this was 
that arguments as to exact setting led others, unfamiliar with some books, 
to become interested, and there was much jotting down of authors and 
titles for future reading. 

While the instructor admits that this is by no means a new idea, and 
that to some it may seem a wanton waste of time, in her mind the two 
periods devoted to it were well spent. She is confident that this class is 
and will continue to be more aware of setting and its influence upon plot, 
that each one possesses an accurate and attractive record of his favorites 
in fiction, and that the tiny symbols will serve for many years to come as 
reminders of pleasant hours spent in “The Land of Books.” 
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EDITORIAL 


In this issue of the Journal we are presenting a “College Qualifica- 
tions” test in reading, devised by the assistant editor. We hope to 
offer in November recommendations of standard 
~—” tests which may well be used to measure other 
qualifications for college and, possibly, a new liter- 
ary appreciation test. All this is the result of a suggestion which 
arose in connection with the work of the North Central Associa- 
tion’s Committee on College Entrance Requirements, of which 
Mr. E. L. Miller was chairman. The Journal hopes that some or- 
ganization, preferably the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, will appoint a committee to assist in this project which Mr. 
De Boer has so courageously started single-handed. 

At first glance such a testing program may seem inconsistent with 
the Journal’s past attitude toward college entrance tests. Some 
faithful readers with long memories may remember the following 
paragraphs from the Journal editorial of November, 1931: 

The serious objection to entrance examinations is their tendency to narrow 
secondary-school instruction. Although evidence of the harmfulness of coach- 
ing for the examinations is subjective, its amount and distribution make it 
convincing. Even if the College Entrance Examination Board did not recom- 
mend any literary selections, teachers preparing pupils for its tests would study 
the questions year after year and try to train their pupils to meet similar 
questions. There is strong ground for abolishing all subject-matter tests for 
college entrance. The “Scholastic Aptitude Test,” developed at great expense 
by the Board, seems genuinely useful as a prognostic and is so general in 
character as not to limit school instruction in any way. Why not retain it, 
and drop the special tests in the various subjects? 


The contradiction is, however, only apparent. Our proposed tests 
would not be arbiters of fate, determining whether young people 
might or might not enter college. They would thus not exert the 
compulsive narrowing influence upon teaching which is the great 
evil of college entrance tests. They would be administered and 
marked by the local authorities, and no report of the results would 
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be made to college authorities. The tests would be taken under nor- 
mal conditions, and, at the beginning of a semester, would not even 
affect course marks. 

The vital question remains: Why go to all the trouble? 

The first purpose, the purpose which prompted the suggestion, is 
pupil guidance. Not a few young people who lack native capacity 
or adequate preparation for college work—or both—are unfortu- 
nately attempting it. Revelation of their unfitness at the beginning 
of the Senior year in high school might dissuade many such from the 
worse-than-useless semester or year they would otherwise spend at 
college. The clipping of their own ambitions, or those of their par- 
ents, could never be painless, but it could be made less productive of 
complexes than are outright college failures. (There would be no 
“passing mark” on the proposed tests, and therefore no positive 
“failures.”’) 

Moreover, as Mr. De Boer points out, the discovery of remediable 
weaknesses in pupils of generally high ability would lead to special 
corrective exercises. This might prove the most valuable result of 
the whole project. Many a college Freshman, and his instructors, 
would have occasion to be grateful. 

The second purpose is teacher guidance. Low scores by a whole 
class in any test would indicate a deficiency in the school’s course of 
study or some weakness in the methods of instruction—while there 
was still nearly a year in which to repair the omission or reform the 
training. The thorough diversification of the battery of tests and its 
prevalently non-factual character would operate to broaden, rather 
than to narrow, instruction. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


COUNCIL CONVENTION FEE 


This year for the first time in the history of the National Council of 
Teachers of English there will be a convention fee in connection with its 
annual meeting at Thanksgiving. Each person in attendance, whether a 
Council member or not, will be asked to contribute fifty cents to the cost 
of the convention. 

Two years ago Miss Weeks felt strongly the need of such a fee to enable 
her to build a strong program. Last year Dr. Lyman would have liked 
such a source of revenue. Accordingly, the Board of Directors has this 
year authorized the experiment. 

The plan is a just one. Since not more than one-fifth of the members 
of the Council find it possible to make the journey to the convention, it 
is not fair to ask the other four-fifths of the membership to share equally 
in the expense of the meeting. All the money so received, and additional 
funds from the Council treasury, will go into the program. 

The charge has been kept small in order that no one may feel it a 
hardship or be kept out of the sessions. It is simply a necessary means of 
revenue—if we are to have the speakers whom we want from outside our 
own group. 


ANTHOLOGIES OF STUDENT WRITING 


A Few Figs from Thistles. Collected from the work of Freshman stu- 
dents in the composition course, Spring, 1932, at Bowling Green State 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio.—The Poly High. Student writing, pre- 
dominantly prose, published by the English department of the Polytech- 
nic High School, Los Angeles, California. A wide range, both in point of 
view and manner of execution.—First the Blade. A California intercol- 
legiate anthology of verse, Volume V, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, 
California. Includes only the best of 1,500 poems submitted by 636 con- 
tributors. Quest. Volume I, an anthology of verse by the students in 
Mundelein College, with a Foreword by John T. Frederick, editor of the 
Midland. Mr. Frederick says that some of this work challenges compari- 
son with that of professional writers.—Student Prints, 1931-32. Bur- 
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lingame High School, Burlingame, California. Student poetry and prose 
edited and published by the students themselves, with faculty advice.— 
Seeds of the Moon. Poems by pupils in the Hammond High School, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, collected by the English department. The printing, which 
is most attractive, and the original illustrations are the work of the stu- 
dents.—Chrysalid IV. Poems by the girls of Mount Mercy Academy, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The Foreword is by Nellie B. Sergent, well- 
known anthologist of student writing. 


CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 


Under the direction of Angela M. Broening, assistant director of re- 
search in Baltimore public schools, teachers of English have been partici- 
pating in a city-wide program of curriculum research. They have selected 
such specific problems as “How To Produce Growth in Any One Skill, 
Tested by the Diagnostic Reading Test,’ “How To Teach Literary 
Units,” “Of What Value Is Test-Determined Teaching of the Mechanics 
of English?” “How To Train Pupils in Note-taking for Specific Purposes,” 
and “What To Put into an Elective Course in Play Production.” On the 
basis of these analytical studies it has been proposed to set up experi- 
mentally controlled situations in the ensuing year, and the data collected 
will be used in the revision of the English curriculum. 

A general meeting of high-school teachers of English, six sectional 
meetings, and numerous individual conferences were held for the discus- 
sion of the program and for the reporting of progress. The Bureau of Re- 
search of Baltimore Public Schools and the head of the department of 
education of Johns Hopkins University have actively co-operated in the 
enterprise. 


THE PERIODICALS 


“The Pedagogues Leap To Save Us.” By H. E. Buchholz. American 
Mercury, July, 1932. The American Mercury containing Dr. Buchholz’ 
attack upon the National Education Association was on the stands just 
in time for the summer meeting of the N.E.A. The attack was based es- 
sentially upon three charges: first, the N.E.A. is in the control of a small 
group of “quantitarians”’ who seek to attain huge memberships in the 
organization, chiefly through high-pressure and coercive methods, and 
who seek to confine the control of the organization chiefly to Baptists and 
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Methodists; second, the N.E.A. has become an “uplift” organization and 
wages war upon tobacco and liquor; and third, the N.E.A. advocates 
expansion of public education facilities in a period when “sensible schoo! 
officers faced with the depression are trying to co-operate with other 
public servants in finding ways to balance budgets.” 

Mr. William McAndrew in School and Society of August, 1932, replied 
to these charges with characteristic force, inquiring pertinently concern- 
ing Professor Buchholz, “Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed that 
he be grown so great?” Dr. Buchholz’ second charge, certainly, that the 
N.E.A. opposes the use of tobacco and liquor among school children is 
hardly an indictment, and the third should likewise be regarded as com- 
plimentary rather than derogatory. Those who are close to the educa- 
tional storm centers, especially in our large cities, know that budget 
slashing represents today a determined effort on the part of privilege to 
undue the gains made by popular education in many decades. Professor 
Buchholz’ warnings would have been more useful if they had been direct- 
ed against the ever present danger of an alliance between large organiza- 
tions and the masters of society. 


“The Effect of the Motion Picture Film on Children’s Attitudes Toward 
Germans.” By Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, April, 1932. One hundred thirty-three students of the 
Genoa, Illinois, High School participated in this experiment, which con- 
sisted in the showing of a film called “Four Sons” and the measurement 
of pupil attitude toward Germans before and after the showing of the 
film. The tests or schedules used in the experiment, each of which was 
filled in twice by the student, were (1) a statement scale for measuring 
attitude toward the German people, (2) a paired comparison schedule 
of nationality preferences, and (3) a statement scale for measuring at- 
titude toward war. The first of these tests showed a definite shift in the 
direction of friendliness toward the Germans. The war attitude test 
showed a slight but indecisive shift in the direction of pacifism. The 
nationality preferences test (which is described by Professor L. L. Thur- 
stone in the Journal of General Psychology, July—October, 1928) showed 
the largest shift in scale value in favor of the Germans. The nationality 
preference test seems to have been the most convincing of the three tests 
applied. Further investigations are being made with regard to the 
permanence of the effect of the film by testing the experimental groups 
after an interval of four or five months. 
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“To the Movies—But Not To Sleep!” By Henry James Forman. 
McCall’s, September, 1932. The first of three articles attempting a 
non-technical presentation of portions of the Payne Fund report, with 
an account of a four-year investigation directed by members of the Mo- 
tion Picture Research Council, among whom are W. W. Charters, Herbert 
Blumer, Frank N. Freeman, Charles C. Peters, Samuel Renshaw, George 
D. Stoddard, and L. L. Thurstone. Dr. Renshaw made particular study 
of the effect of the movies upon the sleep of children. By means of a 
“hypnograph” he discovered that children were more restless during 
nights following visits to the movies, that the greatest restlessness oc- 
curred during the early part of the night, when sleep should be the most 
sound, and that it was not followed later on by recuperative slumber. 
Renshaw’s investigations were most exhaustive, taking every possible 
factor into account by means of modification of procedure, both with 
control and experimental groups. Dr. Renshaw concludes that fatigue is 
produced by too frequent movie indulgences and that this fatigue is com- 
parable to that caused by loss of sleep. Dr. Renshaw arrives at the follow- 
ing generalization: “The best hygienic regulations for children should 
therefore include, among other things, only infrequent attendance at 
selected types of motion picture programs.” 


“Literary Criticism and the Marxian Method.” By Granville Hicks. 
Modern Quarterly, Summer, 1932. When Henry Hazlitt attacked Mr. 
Michael Gold for his scathing review in the New Republic of Thornton 
Wilder’s work, he demolished not Michael Gold but a man of straw 
hastily put together for the purpose. According to Hazlitt, Gold criticized 
Wilder for failing to set his novels in his own time and country and fail- 
ing to choose his characters from the proletariat. Gold, however, had 
gone out of his way to show that under certain circumstances an author 
might legitimately deal with the past, and he cited Scott and Sue as men 
who both had social purposes and used the novel as a weapon to affect 
the present and the future. Mr. Gold’s insistence has rightly been that 
great writers dealt with the central movements of their times. He believes 
that class conflict is the central fact in contemporary life and that no 
novelist really reaches any human situation unless he is willing to recog- 
nize that fact. This belief is nothing more than Gold’s interpretation of 
the theory of centrality, a theory which most critics have accepted. 

The objection that Gold’s review is an indictment of Wilder’s phi- 
losophy but not a criticism of Wilder’s work is likewise unsound. Gold 
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has shown that Wilder’s writings have no relation to the contemporary 
American life, that the characters are imperfectly and unconvincingly 
realized, being without the three-dimensional vividness of the characters 
of great fiction, and that they lack creative imagination, having neither 
power, vitality, nor movement. 

Gold, it is true, did not go far enough. He might have pointed out that 
the experiments in structure for which Wilder has been praised are tawdry 
and factitious manipulations of shoddy materials, designed to hide their 
shoddiness. Wilder is just enough of a craftsman to be a successful 
charlatan and no more. Gold should have exposed the lack of taste that 
betrays itself in such scenes as the death of Keats in the Caba/a; that at 
every point the basic dishonesty of Wilder’s aim produces literary in- 
competence. Moreover, Wilder serves as a horrible example of what hap- 
pens when artistic integrity is sacrificed to the desire to pander to a 
pseudo-aristocracy. But Gold did recognize that a man cannot have a 
false philosophy of life and still be a great artist. It is difficult to see 
how a critic can function without the equipment of a philosophy of man 
and the universe. 

An editorial in the Saturday Review of Literature for August 6, 1932, 
referring to the foregoing point of view of Mr. Hicks as “nonsense,” re- 
stated the doctrine that social opinions as represented in capitalism or 
communism are irrelevant to literary criticism. 


“Whither the American Writer?” A questionnaire. Modern Quar- 
terly, Summer, 1932. In answer to the question, ‘““What position should 
the American writer take in the social crisis that confronts him?” John 
Dos Passos replied that the writer is unable to keep out of it; that the 
crisis will participate in him “right in the neck.” “As a producer and 
worker any writer who is not a paid propagandist for the exploiting group 
(and most of them will be) will naturally find his lot with the producer.” 
Sherwood Anderson likewise replied in the affirmative, saying that drama 
and life are wrapped up in the social crisis. Henry Seidel Canby evaded 
the question but felt that becoming a Communist might deepen an 
artist’s work, provided he could keep clear of the missionary spirit. Floyd 
Dell believed that the capitalist order is doomed, but had nothing to say 
on the other questions. Henry Hazlitt regarded the social crisis as an 
optional theme for literature, but warned that there is to be a clear dis- 
tinction between art and economics, between the artist and the pam- 
phleteer. Malcolm Cowley insisted that the writer must participate in the 
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social struggle if his talent is not to shrivel away. Percy H. Boynton be- 
lieved that the critic and the essayist should accept the challenge of the 
social crisis. 


“The Poetry Revival of 1914.” By Edgar Lee Masters. American 
Mercury, July, 1932. A brief critical survey of the poetry revival of 1914, 
which Masters traces back to Whitman and Stephen Crane. Lindsay, 
Sandburg, Amy Lowell, Robinson Jeffers, and Edna Millay are discussed 
at some length. 


“The Speech Curriculum in Teachers Colleges.” By Virginia Sander- 
son. Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1932. Teachers college students 
specializing in speech should have preparation in at least six fields: (1) 
English composition and literature; (2) physiology and physics; (3) 
music and art; (4) physical education, notably eurythmics, fencing, and 
folk dancing; (5) psychology, especially the psychology of childhood, 
social psychology, and the psychology of speech; and (6) foreign lan- 
guages, with emphasis upon comparative phonetics. 

The correction of speech disorders at various grades is a task of great 
importance resting upon the classroom teacher, both in the kindergarten 
and in the elementary school. The following course of study is proposed 
to meet the needs of such teachers: A course in interpretative reading 
should be offered for the development of ability to read aloud and to re- 
create the thought and mood of the author. The course involves both 
voice- and ear-training, and a large program of oral interpretation of liter- 
ature, with phonetics used as a tool. Story-telling forms the subject of 
another course, embracing the development of skills in story-telling and a 
wide knowledge of children’s literature. A separate course in dramatiza- 
tion is entirely justified, although it would be possible to combine story- 
telling and dramatization into one course. A course in oral composition 
gives practice to the student in selecting and organizing material, as well 
as presenting it. A final course—speech correction—aims to train the 
student to recognize defects in others, as well as in the improvement of his 
own speech. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Contributors to the Regular and College Editions of this month’s 
English Journal are: 

Rogert Morss Lovett—professor of English at the University of 
Chicago; co-editor of the New Republic; formerly editor of the Dial; 
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co-author of a history of English literature and History of the Novel in 
England ; well-known writer on subjects social and political as well as 
literary. 

SopH1A C, CAMENISCH—Ph.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University (1931); instructor in English at the 
Chicago Normal College; managing editor, Chicago Schools Journal; 
author of Chicago Practice Tests for Mastery and Grammar Drills on 
Minimum Essentials ; president of the English Club of Greater Chicago; 
past-president of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English; some- 
time first vice-president of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

May Assott (Mrs. ALLAN AsBott)—for several years in- 
structor in photoplay composition, Columbia University, home-study 
department; formerly chairman Horace Mann School Motion Picture 
Committee; author, A Study of the Motion Picture Preferences of the 
Horace Mann Schools and Motion Pictures for Different School Grades 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College); co-author, with Dr. Cecile 
Flemming, “Children’s Responses to the Motion Picture The Thief of 
Bagdad,” International Review of Cinematography, January-April, 1931. 

HELEN L. Lowrey—librarian in Catholic Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia; contributor of short stories to Franciscan Monthly; author of 
poems used for broadcasting. 

Joun J. DE Borer—A.B., Wheaton College; M.A., University of Chi- 
cago; director of practice teaching in the Chicago Normal College; as- 
sistant editor of the English Journal ; book editor of the Chicago Schools 
Journal; formerly teacher of English at the Chicago Christian High 
School. 

MarTHA PowEerR—B.A., Colorado State Teachers College; graduate 
student at the State University of Colorado and Columbia University; 
teacher of English in the McAlester (Oklahoma) High School. 

JaMEs E. WARREN, JrR.—A.B., Emory University, 1932; member At- 
lanta Writers Club; contributor of verse to Bozart, Versecraft, West- 
minster Magazine, and a dozen more. 

JEANNETTE KyLE—A.B., University of Iowa; graduate student in the 
School of Journalism of the University of Iowa; teacher of English in 
Washington (Iowa) High School. 

RutH Ke_LeEy—formerly supervisor of English in the Milne Junior 
High School of the New York State College for Teachers at Albany, 
New York; is now (since receipt of her article, “Intensive Reading of 
the Short Stery”) Mrs. L. Perry Williams. 

MrriAM Herron—librarian in Northern High School, Flint, Michigan. 
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Lois R. EacAN—B.A., Colorado State Teachers College; teacher of 
English in the public schools of Breckenridge, Colorado. 

NELLE Buttron—A.B., A.M., Middlebury College; formerly teacher 
of English at Rutland, Vermont, and Westfield, Massachusetts; now head 
of the English department in the Junior-Senior High School at Agawam, 
Massachusetts. 

COLLEGE EDITION 


Howarp Mumrorp Jones—professor of English, University of Mich- 
igan; formerly a professor at the University of Texas and University of 
North Carolina, and visiting professor at the University of Chicago; one 
of the judges in the Hopwood contests; now on leave for independent 
literary study; author of A Little Book of Local Verse, Gargoyles (a 
play), The Shadow, The King in “Hamlet,” etc. 

Rosert T. OLIVER—A.B., Pacific College; M.A., University of Ore- 
gon; instructor in the Division of Speech of the University of Oregon; 
contributor to the Quarterly Journal of Speech; author of a forthcoming 
text, Conversational Speaking. 

A. Douctas RucH—A.B., Oberlin College; M.A., Teachers College, 
Columbia University; born in Shanghai, China; has studied educational 
systems of China and Denmark; now instructor in Freshman English, 
American University of Beirut. 

Paut Farts—A.B., Central College, Missouri; A.M., University of 
Missouri; assistant professor of English at Hendrix College; contributor 
to the English Journal, Religious Education, and the New Student. 

H. R. Younc—assistant professor of English, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland. 

Marcaret L. Law—A.B., Wellesley; M.A., University of Pennsyl- 
vania; a southerner, who was with the “Y” in France and has lived in 
France, Italy, Poland; contributor of articles to Saturday Evening Post, 
McCall’s, Travel, House Beautiful, Art and Archaeology, Antiquarian, 
etc.; a poet only in the last year and a half, but with forty-six poems 
already accepted for publication. 
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FROM EUPHUES TO ULYSSES 


In their new History of the Novel in England, Professors Lovett and 
Hughes have produced a work which in its field may well become as stand- 
ard and as indispensable as the History of English Literature in which 
Professor Lovett collaborated with William Vaughn Moody many years 
ago. 

The merits of this fascinating volume may be indicated along at least 
three different lines. In the first place, it is much fuller than any other 
book in its field. The great novelists are discussed more elaborately, and 
there is adequate consideration of many minor writers whom other studies 
have omitted altogether. Again, one notes a steady determination to study 
the novel as an expression of the thought and life-currents of its age. Mr. 
Lovett and Miss Hughes have done much more than master the content 
of a great body of fiction. They have mastered the social, the philosoph- 
ical, the political, and the economic backgrounds of three centuries of 
English life, and the novel does not exist for them im vacuo: on the con- 
trary, they see it as influencing and influenced by a vast complex of living 
forces. 

To this I must hasten to add, however, that, unlike the gentlemen upon 
whom Professor Norman Foerster so justly poured out the vials of his 
righteous wrath in The American Scholar, the authors of this new book 
have not abandoned literature for sociology. I recall a paper which, as a 
student at the University of Chicago, I once wrote for Mr. Lovett. The 
paper was concerned with two books by H. G. Wells, The Soul of a Bishop 
and God the Invisible King, and I called it, “Mr. Wells and the Prome- 
theus-God.” Much to my disgust, Mr. Lovett gave me a “B” and wrote 
the following comment: “The only fault I have to find is that you do not 
discuss religion as an element in fiction or fiction as a vehicle for retigion.” 
This unassailable point of view has been maintained in the new book with 
splendid consistency. 

But it is the third consideration which brings out the prime virtue of 
this book. This is the excellence, the sanity, the utter fairness of its crit- 


.1The History of the Novel in England. By Robert Morss Lovett and Helen Sard 
Hughes. Pp. 495. Illustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. Trade edition, $3.25; 
educational edition, $2.50. 
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ical estimates. To be able in, say, ten pages each to sum up the psychol- 
ogy, the metaphysic, the point of view, the “‘message,” as the case may be, 
of writers as diverse as Fielding, Dickens, the Brontés, George Eliot, and 
Joseph Conrad, is no mean achievement. 

To do this calls for something of a Shakespearean impartiality, and 
there are times when we see the authors as Professor Bradley sees Shake- 
speare, “like the sun, lighting up everything and judging nothing.” The 
faith of the Victorians and the nihilism of the Georgians are presented with 
equal understanding. The authors may agree with Meredith in his view 
of the world or they may agree with Hardy. They present both views: 
they do not attempt to choose for us between them. And if it is evident 
that Mr. Aldous Huxley is a fool, it is nature—not Lovett and Hughes— 
that we must blame. As a brave Victorian photographer replied to Mary 
Boyle when she complained that the pictures he had made of her were not 
good-looking, “I am sorry, madam, but I cannot alter nature.” Only, in 
such an instance as this, those who are fools themselves will never notice 
it. 

There are some errors in proofreading which will probably be corrected 
in later editions and some unfortunate omissions in the Bibliography. 
Except for these details, this book is virtually ideal. 

EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


A COMPOSITION WORKBOOK 


The authors of the McKitrick and West English Composition’ pre- 
sent a students’ workbook designed primarily to accompany their text, 
but one readily adaptable to use with other composition texts or by 
itself. Although similar in general form to the many workbooks now 
used, in particulars it shows a number of improvements. Worthy of chief 
mention is the distribution of the essential materials into small blocks 
at intervals through the book, offering, in the customary pursuance of a 
year’s work, four or five repetitions of the same matter, with a graded 
increase of difficulty. The sentence drills are especially copious and 
valuable; the spelling exercises are novel in device, designed to captivate 
the interest of the student in focusing attention on the “trouble-spots” 
in words; and the space devoted to vocabulary for word-increase and 
word-accuracy is commendable. 


1 English Composition, Books I and II. By May McKitrick and Marietta Hyde 
West. New York: American Book Company, 1931. 
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On the other hand, many specific items of “correctness” might far 
better have been omitted. The pronunciation of common words like 
Mary, merry, and marry forms an exercise, despite the wide divergence 
of pronunciation among cultivated people in various parts of the United 
States. The student is warned against the “split” infinitive in the face 
of three centuries of good use; he is forced to discriminate between was 
and were after if in a conditional clause, though there is ample authority 
for either; the old bug-bear shall-will turns up again, together with 
many other items too numerous to mention here. It seems as though 
the makers of workbooks become so enthralled with the invention of 
new devices that they lose sight of the content. The professional world 
is still waiting for a workbook in English which shows some acquaint- 
ance with the considerable body of exact data now available on current 
usage. 

RoBErt C. PooLey 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
Faraway. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. 


Faraway is a treasure island in the South Seas—but the treasure is only a great 
surface mine of pitchblende—radium ore. There is no gun play and no preter- 
naturally lucky fourteen-year-old in the party. The compensations are a love story, 
a whole gallery of odd and cleanly drawn characters, vivid exotic backgrounds, and 
plenty of observations upon life, like plums in the pudding. An adventure story with 
the mood and technique of a novel. 


Obscure Destinies. By Willa Cather. Knopf. 

These three long short stories out of Miss Cather’s youthful experience excel 
Shadows on the Rock for those who love people more than art. The characters 
of the Kebec story were thumb-nail sketches done in the cool north light of a 
studio; Rosicky and Mrs. Harris are cabinet-size paintings done in the warmer 
light of a kitchen with south exposure. There are interesting and significant back- 
grounds, but they remain backgrounds. 


One Way to Heaven. By Countee Cullen. Harper. 

The famous colored poet writes a novel of Harlem free from the insider’s tendency 
to propaganda or racial defense and also from the outsider’s view of Negro society 
as picturesque. The characters are strangely like human beings whose skins are 
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white—except for the ever-present racial complex, which Cullen recognizes but does 
not exploit. Sincere and clear-sighted, the book is a good social omen. 


How To Read. By Ezra Pound. To, Publishers, P. O. Box 3, Station F, New 
York City. 
Read less, but select from past literature only those works which mark some 
literary advance. Read to see, not only what the author is saying, but whether it is 
worth while and whether he is really adding anything new to our ideas or techniques. 


Thirty Years in the Golden North. By Jan Welzl. Macmillan. 


The career of this Czech explorer is in all respects so extraordinary that his story 
would be incredible were it not for the utter naiveté with which it is told, and for 
his consistent replies under sharp examination by European newspaper men. It is 
a story of a return to the primitive: of a struggle with destructive nature, of the 
horrors of primitive “justice,” of races who perish for want of sanitation and the 
simplest practical intelligence, and of greedy adventurers who are brutalized through 
the abnormalities of northern life. 


The Life of Robert Burns. By Franklyn Bliss Snyder. Macmillan. 


This scholarly, full-length biography presents Burns, the man and the poet, 
neither as a dissolute genius nor as an overrated paragon of virtue. It offers a sane 
interpretation of the records without any attempt at debunking or deification. The 
evaluation of Burns, the poet, however, tends not to be entirely free from special 
pleading. Professor Snyder has made a notable contribution, not primarily in 
drawing a unified, convincing portrait of his subject, but in his discerning criticism 
of the documents dealing with one of the most fascinating figures in English liter- 
ature. The analysis of the various hereditary and environmental factors influencing 
Burns is a strong feature of the book. 


A Princess in Exile. By Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia. Viking. 

A survivor of the most notorious parasite class in history writes querulously of 
the hardships of aristocrat émigrés. This story of homeless royalty scattered over 
Europe is entertainment for those who have wondered how these professionally idle 
adjusted themselves after the great upheaval, but is completely lacking in the mis- 
guided but intense sincerity of The Education of a Princess. 


Night over Taos. By Maxwell Anderson. Samuel French. 

A three-act play by one of the authors of What Price Glory, centering about a 
Mexican chieftain who futilely champions the standards of an older, more chivalrous 
day. The lines, which are vivid throughout, contain passages of genuine eloquence. 
There’s Always Juliet. By John Van Druten. French. 

A three-act comedy containing a delightful love story. 


Berlin. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 

Hergesheimer’s travel tales take us, not to the conventional meccas of the tourist, 
but to those places where the natives of Central Europe gather to seek amusement. 
The stories are bright and clever—because the narrator has most ingeniously avoided 
the more unpleasant subject of how the masses are living. Having come through 
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the world’s most crucial battleground of political and social forces, Hergesheimer 
has nothing to tell but what the well-dressed German woman is wearing. 


New Plays for Women and Girls. French. 

Fifteen one-act plays involving only female players. Charles and Mary Lamb’s 
story, “Mrs. Leicester’s School,” dramatized by Phoebe Hoffman, Zona Gale’s “The 
Cloud,” Glenn Hughes’s “For the Love of Michael,” Alfred Kreymborg’s “I’m Not 
Complaining,” and Harold Brighouse’s “The Wish Shop” are among the playlets 
included. 


Vermont Folksongs and Ballads. Edited by Helen Hartman Flanders and 

George Brown. Mountain Series, No. 1. Stephen Daye Press. 

First of a series, now in its second edition, intended to conserve the best literary 
traditions of Vermont. This collection is a notable contribution to regional literature, 
because so much of it has been taken directly from the lips of natives. Both the 
obvious authenticity of most of these folksongs and ballads and the remarkable 
range of theme lend extraordinary importance to the volume. 


Vermonters. A Book of Biographies. Edited by Walter H. Crockett. Mountain 

Series, No. 2. Stephen Daye Press. 

The second of this series fails to maintain the high standard set by the first. This 
book of brief biographies presents tombstone information, duly eulogistic, concerning 
the sixty-four great and near-great to whom Vermont “points with pride.’ The 
list does include a number of people who achieved national reputations: Calvin 
Coolidge, John Dewey, Stephen A. Douglas, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Robert Frost, 
Dr. Harvey, Henry Astor Houghton, founder of Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
Stuart P. Sherman, Thaddeus Stevens, and Royall Tyler. A few of the sketches are 
written in distinguished prose; but.for the most part they are mediocre writing. 


Vermont Prose—A Miscellany. Edited by Arthur Wallace Keech and Harold 

G. Rugg. Green Mountain Series, No. 3. Stephen Daye Press. 

This prose anthology embraces a variety of utterance by natives and by writers 
and speakers addressing natives—letters, addresses, snatches from historical narra- 
tives, and their reports of conversations. Calvin Coolidge is represented by several 
selections; there is a speech by Sinclair Lewis, for which he apologizes in the in- 
troduction, and even some leaves from A Winter Notebook, by Rudyard Kipling. 
Such chapters as “Two Versions of the Westminster Massacre, March 13, 1775,” 
and Joseph Smith’s “Appeal to the Green Mountain Boys, 1843,” suggest the kind 
of material which makes this book interesting. 

Vermont Verse. An anthology edited by Walter J. Coates and Frederick 

Tupper. Green Mountain Series, No. 4. Stephen Daye Press. 

This volume of New England poetry includes more than the usual proportion 
of writing of high quality found in regional collections. Robert Frost, John Farrar, 
Percy Mackaye, Rudyard Kipling, Fred Lewis Pattee, and Sara Cleghorn are 
among the contributors. 


Night Flight. By Antoine de St. Exupéry. Translated from the French by 


Century. 
An airmail executive struggles to suppress the feelings of humanity and justice 
which threaten to spare the pilots at the expense of the service. The story centers 
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about an air tragedy, described with sympathy and sensitiveness. André Gide writes 
the Foreword to this Book-of-the-Month-Club selection. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Phrasal Patterns in English Prose. By John Hubert Scott and Zilpha E. Chand- 
ler. Ronald Press Co. 

Sets forth the theory that good style results from the interweaving of phrase pat- 
terns. All the essential problems of rhetoric are studied from the point of view of 
typical combinations of phrases. The authors have collected illustrative material in 
great abundance and have thus successfully exploited hitherto inadequately developed 
aspects of the science of rhetoric. 

An Outline of English Phonetics. By Daniel Jones. Dutton. 

This new edition of a standard textbook represents a complete revision, in which 
particularly the theory of phonemes and the nature of stress and intonation are 
given prominence. The book is most inconveniently organized and poorly illustrated. 
Its chief usefulness consists in its possibilities as a book of reference. 


Toward the Understanding of Shelley. By Bennett Weaver. University of 
Michigan Press. 
An attempt to demonstrate the influence of the Bible upon the work of Shelley. 


A History of Later Latin Literature. By F,. A. Wright and T. A. Sinclair. Mac- 
millan. 
A competent summary of the late Latin literature from the days of the church 
fathers—Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine—to those of the Renaissance Latinists— 
Patrarch, Erasmus, More, Bacon, Cowley, and Milton. 


Matthew Arnold. By Sir Edmund Chambers. Oxford University Press. 


A smooth but thoughtful eulogy of Matthew Arnold by an “impenitent Victorian, 
dealing with a number of controversial topics in the life and work of Arnold. 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association, Vol. XVII. Col- 
lected W. H. Hadow. Oxford University Press. 


Most interesting in this collection appear to be the studies by the Archbishop of 
York—“Poetry and Science,” and André Maurois’ “Proust et Ruskin,” the latter 
in easy French. Other papers are “Boswell’s Archives,” by W. R. Chapman; “Music 
and Letters,” by J. A. Fuller-Maitland; “What Chaucer Really Did to Jl Filostrato,” 
by C. S. Lewis; “Jorrocks: A Conversation,” by W. L. Renwick; and “English 
Place-Names and Their Pronunciation,” by Allan Mawer. 


Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century. By Roberta Florence Brinkley. 
“Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History,” Vol. III. Johns Hopkins 
Press. 


A study of the seventeenth-century attitude toward the legend of King Arthur 
and the political factor which kept the Arthurian legends alive in the period of the 
Tudor monarchs. There is a detailed account of the Trojan-Saxon controversy 
in seventeenth-century literature and a study of King Arthur as an epic subject in 
the writings of Jonson and his contemporaries. 
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Beowulf. By R. W. Chambers. Macmillan. 

The new edition of this voluminous and scholarly study of Beowulf leaves the 
older chapters essentially unchanged but brings up to date the Beowulf research which 
has taken place in the decade since the appearance of the first edition. There is a 
full account of the archaeological discoveries in the burial mound of Ottar, and a 
comparison of these with those at Kings’ Mounds at Uppsala. Additional notes and 
bibliographical items are also included. 


Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory. By Edwin Greenlaw. “Johns Hopkins 

Monographs in Literary History,” Vol. II. Johns Hopkins Press. 

The first of the four studies, “The Battle of the Books,” read before the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association in 1927, deals with the Faerie Queene 
as a glorification of the house of Tudor; the second study, “Elizabethan Fact and 
Modern Fancy,” read as the presidential address for the Johns Hopkins Philological 
Association in 1925, represents an effort to determine the nature of historical allegory 
as the Elizabethans thought of it; the third and fourth papers, “Spenser and the 
Earl of Leicester” (reprinted from the Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation) and “Spenser and British Imperialism” (reprinted from Modern Philology), 
are here given without change. 


Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies, Vol. VI. Vassar College. 

The strictly literary studies in this remarkable collection of undergraduate re- 
search are “Chaucer and Orthodoxy,” “Nationalism in the Literature of the Renais- 
sance,” “The Layman Looks at Ulysses,” and ‘Certain Cosmic Implications in 
Modern Drama.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Debate Outlines on Public Questions, 1932. By Oliver Clinton Carpenter. Min- 
ton, Balch. 

Contains briefs and bibliographies on forty important questions of the day, 
including such topics of immediate interest as “Public Ownership of Public Utilities,” 
“Unemployment Insurance,” “The Recognition of Russia,” “The Integrity of 
China,” “Old-Age Pensions,” and “Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment.” Valuable 
for coaches and students of debating. 


Essay and General Literature Index, Part IV, July, 1932. Edited by Minnie 

Earl Sears and Marian Shaw. H. W. Wilson Co. 

An index to essays and articles in volumes of collections of essays and miscel- 
laneous works, most of which have been published between 1907 and 1922. Some 
of the titles have appeared between 1930 and 1932 and have been included in the 
Index at the suggestion of collaborating libraries. The work is arranged in dictionary 
form in one alphabet and includes all author and subject entries and a few title 
entries. The volume complements Parts II and III, which included publications in 
the period from 1922 to 1931. For high-school and public libraries. 


Stanford Tests for Junior Colleges. Walter Crosby Eells, editor. Stanford 
University Press. 


Tests in English constructed by Walter Crosby Eells and David Segel. “Designed 
primarily to furnish a measure of accomplishment in the knowledge of English 
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language and literature for students who have completed the course of study in 
junior colleges.” Five of the exercises call for a rather detailed knowledge of the 
history of English literature, and another tests for a knowledge of definitions in 
grammar and rhetoric. 


The Shepherd English Tests. By J. W. Shepherd. Houghton Mifflin. 


A placement test for college Freshmen in the “Clapp- Young Self-Marking Series.” 
The first of the tests is a time test in reading containing paragraphs of descriptive 
matter; the second deals with words; the third, with literary knowledge; and the 
fourth, with grammar. There are two forms of the test, and an answer booklet and 
teacher’s manual accompanies it. 


Usage Review. By Ernest G. Bishop, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena, 
California. 


A work sheet in English usage which is so designed that it may be used twice in 
order to note progress made in the interval. The sheet contains fifty-five sentences 
illustrating typical errors in usage. 


Leisure Reading Adventures on the Seven Seas of Literature. By Richard M. 
Johnson, Detroit, Michigan. 


Describes a point score system for stimulating endeavor in voluntary and required 
reading. The report forms call for standardized types of information concerning the 
various literary forms: biography, drama, essay, fiction, poetry, short story, and 
travel. In this plan certificates are awarded for accomplishment on the basis of 
the scores. In so far as the students can be made to enjoy the filing of these reports, 
they should prove a powerful stimulus for the improvement of both the amount and 
the quality of the reading. 


Every Pupil Test in English Literature. By M. F. Carpenter. State University 
of Iowa. 


Part I of this test is intended to measure the pupil’s ability to read literature 
with appreciation and understanding. Five multiple-choice test items are placed 
below each of twenty-seven brief literary selections. In every case the pupil is tested 
concerning the central fact of the selection, the mood, the author’s intention, the 
technique, and the identity of the author. Part II is an information test concerning 
English authors from the earliest times through the nineteenth century. 


The Howe-Kyte Diagnostic Record of Teaching. Houghton Mifflin. 

A check list of teaching qualities designed to assist in teacher rating. The qualities 
are listed under the three heads: “The Teaching Procedure,” “The Pupils,” and 
“The Teacher.” The final rating is not a numerical score but a general qualitative 
rating. The card avoids many of the familiar weaknesses of teacher-rating devices. 
It is accompanied by a manual of directions. 


Iowa Silent Reading Test. By H. A. Greene, A. M. Jorgenson, and B. H. 
Kelley. New rev. ed. Forms A and B. World Book Co. 


For high schools and colleges. 
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Cleveland English Composition and Grammar Test. By Charles Stratton, 
William L. Connor, and Frank A. Redmond. Houghton Mifflin. 

A test primarily for grammatical knowledge and proofreading ability. There is 
also a section testing knowledge of abbreviations and another dealing with prefixes 
and suffixes. The test is available in two forms and covers the junior and senior 
high school periods. 

The Carnegie Mental Ability Test. Group examination. By Glenn U. Cleeton. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

For use with high-school and college students. 

Purdue Placement Tests for High Schools and Colleges. By J. H. McKee, 
H. H. Remmers, G. S. Wykoff. Clapp-Young Self-Marking Test. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Tests in punctuation, grammatical classification, recognition of grammatical 
errors, sentence structure, reading, vocabulary, and spelling. 

The Nelson High School English Test. By M. J. Nelson. Clapp-Young Self- 
Marking Test. Houghton Mifflin. 

Designed for junior and senior high schools, this test deals with word usage, 
sentence structure, drama, punctuation. 

The Newspaper Office. By Dora Mary Macdonald. Northwestern Press, Minne- 
apolis. 

A novelty skit in one act which may be given to advertise a school paper in a 
school assembly. The time required for the play is thirty minutes. 

The Play’s the Thing. By Dora Mary Macdonald. Northwestern Press, Min- 
neapolis. 

Another one-act novelty skit suitable for advertising the production of a school 
play. 

Sod. By Stuart M. Hunter. Northwestern Press, Minneapolis. 

A one-act play available in mimeographed form and announced as a “drama of 
the western prairie.” 

They Teach English. By Dora Mary Macdonald. Eldred Entertainment House, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

A one-act play in which a superintendent of schools interviews several applicants 
for the position of teacher of English. 

The Land of Tomorrow. By Dora Mary Macdonald. Northwestern Press, 
Minneapolis. 

A novelty playlet for a high-school senior class night. 


FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 


Writing Craft. By C. H. Ward. Scott Foresman. 


A handbook for the Junior and Senior years of the high school which seeks to 
provide an easy transition from the elementary language work of the first year 
to the more complex expressional activities of the third year. The book begins with 
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an exposition of the rudiments of grammar and syntax and continues with a practical 
treatment of the sentence, the paragraph, the whole composition, and the word. It 
is abundantly supplied with exercise material and maintains the conversational style 
throughout. Many of the chapter headings deal directly with the practical difficul- 
ties of writing: “Substitutes for the Deadly ‘So’,” “Substitutes for ‘But’,” “A Re- 
view of the Three Dangerous Conjunctions,” “Guiding Yourself by a Topic Sen- 
tence,” “Passing from One Sentence to the Next,” and “Passing from One Paragraph 
to the Next.” 


High School English, Book I. By Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke, 
and Margaret Gillum. Macmillan. 

This text, based upon Canby and Opdycke’s Good English, Book I, The Mechan- 
ics of Composition, proceeds from the larger unit to the smaller. Part I, which is 
captioned “How To Be Interesting,” has chapters on “Friendly Speech,” “Friendly 
Letters,” “Interesting Story-telling,” “Conversation in Story-telling,” “Interesting 
Opinions,” and “Interesting Words.” Part II, “How To Be Clear,” includes treat- 
ment of business letters, précis writing, and the library, helps for reading poetry, 
and a series of chapters on grammar and syntax. The emphasis throughout is upon 
activities. Oral and written language receive equal attention. 


Writing Poetry. By Marie Gilchrist. Houghton Mifflin. 


Suggestions for young writers which grew out of Miss Gilchrist’s leadership of 
a poetry group in the Cleveland Public Library. This advice concerning the aspects 
of language, imagery, rhythm, sound, form, and the artist is simply phrased and 
aimed always at the beginner. A small collection of poems by the Stevenson Room 
Poetry Group of the Cleveland Public Library is appended. 


The Stage and the School. By Katharine Anne Ommanney. Harper. 

A comprehensive study of the stage for high-school classes in drama which pro- 
vides competent development of the three phases of drama, appreciation, inter- 
pretation, and production. The book provides an approach to the study of literature 
which succeeds in communicating the true values of literature to the pupil. 


Who’s Who and What’s What. By Students of the San Bernardino Valley 


Union Junior College, San Bernardino, California. 


An annual which consists exclusively of “who’s who” information concerning the 
graduates, with a limited number of photographs of students and of college groups. 


Words, Words, Words. By Ira G. Wilson. Kansas State Teachers College, 
| Pittsburg, Kansas. 

A handbook containing information concerning the pronunciation, derivation, 
and spelling of English words. 


Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. Harrison and 
F. H. Pritchard. “New Readers’ Shakespeare.” Henry Holt. 


Macbeth. By William Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. 
Pritchard. “New Readers’ Shakespeare.” Henry Holt. 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. 
Pritchard. ““New Readers’ Shakespeare.” Henry Holt. 
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Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. Prit- 
chard. “New Readers’ Shakespeare.” Henry Holt. 

These Shakespearean plays have been edited from the point of view of literary 
enjoyment rather than linguistic analysis. Miss Essie Chamberlain has prepared a 
brief account of Shakespeare’s life and the age of Shakespeare for the use of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. The copious notes provided at the end assist the 
pupil in understanding the peculiarities of Shakespeare’s language. 

Hamlet. By William Shakespeare. Text and notes by Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Introduction and study helps by Claude Morrison Stewart and Allen Rogers 
Blackman. Houghton Mifflin. 

An addition to the distinguished “Avon Shakespeare Series.” 

The Way of All Flesh. By Samuel Butler. 

The Golden Treasury. By Francis T. Palgrave. 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Samuel Clemens. 

Emerson’s Essays. 

The Merchant of Venice. By Shakespeare. 

Additions to the “Jacket Library Series,” published by the National Library 
Foundation in Washington. 

Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited by Sidney C. Newsom. 
Macmillan. 

A revision of this well-known classic in the ‘‘New Pocket Classics Series.” 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Representative Plays of Eugene O’Neill. Liveright, Inc. 

Five of the earlier plays by the most famous dramatist of our time: “Marco 
Millions,” “The Emperor Jones,” “Anna Christie,” “Where the Cross Is Made,” 
and “The Moon of the Caribbees.” 


One Act Plays for Stage and Study. Preface by Zona Gale. Samuel French. 


Twenty-one contemporary plays by American and English writers. Julia Peterkin, 
Harold Brighouse, Roland Pertwee, Glenn Hughes, and John Farrar are among the 
authors represented in the collection. 


Plays for the College Theater. Collected and edited by Garnett H. Leverton. 

Samuel French. 

The plays included in this book have been selected for their value as material 
for the study of dramatic production, rather than the study of literature or the 
history of the drama. The range is wide enough to include material for the demon- 
stration of techniques for directing farce, comedy, melodrama, and tragedy. The 
Table of Contents reveals the presence of such dramatic movements as realism, 
naturalism, symbolism, expressionism, and romanticism in the various periods of 
the theater. The Plays of the Nativity from the York cycle, Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, Moliére’s The Doctor in Spite of Himself, France’s The Man Who Married 
a Dumb Wife, O’Neill’s The Moon of the Caribbees, Levy’s Springtime for Henry, 
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and Lynn Rigg’s Green Grow the Lilacs illustrate the diversity of the collection. 
Some of the plays are here published for the first time. 


The Best of Shelley. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Newman I. 
White. Thomas Nelson. 


A selected anthology of Shelley’s poetry arranged in the order of their composition 
to illustrate the “growth and meaning of Shelley’s thought and art.” Among the 
longer poems included in the collection are Queen Mab, Alastor, Lines Written among 
the Euganean Hills, Prometheus Unbound, The Cenci, and The Sensitive Plant. The 
shorter favorites and brief excerpts from the prose writing of Shelley have also 
been included. The chronology of Shelley’s life; annotations of difficult passages, 
words, and illusions; a glossary; and a bibliography form part of this edition. 


Reading Aloud. By Wayland Maxfield Parrish. Thomas Nelson. 


The technique of the oral interpretation of literature is here set forth as a process, 
beginning with analysis of logical content, continuing with the study of metrics, 
voice, and pronunciation, and culminating in impersonation and acting. The treat- 
ment throughout is scholarly and sustained by the detailed analyses of the processes 
involved in oral reading. The book presupposes a background of literary knowledge. 


A Pocket Dictionary of English Rhymes. By Walter Ripman. Dutton. 


Nearly eight thousand English word-endings for the convenience of the versifier. 
A special index of endings makes reference to the rhymes easy. 


American Literature and Culture. By Grant C. Knight. Long & Smith. 


This excellent history of American literature is distinguished by its shrewd 
running comments about the outstanding figures of our national literature. The 
title is slightly misleading—the book attempts no large study of the culture of any 
of the great periods. Its strength seems to lie in the high quality of its criticism, 
particularly in the field of fiction. The style is fresh and intimate. Contemporary 
letters receive adequate attention. 


Earning Our Heritage. By Frank Earl Ward and Grace Jane Lovell May. 
St. Paul: Macalester Mimeograph Press. 


Part I of this novel textbook in English deals primarily with the problem of 
oral and written expression and methods of study and adjustment to college life. 
Part II provides a survey of the background of our literature. The work is organized 
according to the sixteen weeks of the college year. 


Everyday Writing. By Howard B. Grose, Jr. Scott, Foresman. 

This practical textbook and handbook emphasizes the essential principles of good 
writing for the purposes of everyday life. The general organization of the book 
is conventional, proceeding from the smaller to the larger units, distinguishing the 
usual elements of style and prose form. Exposition is perhaps one of the more 
commonly used forms and is here given extensive treatment. Part II serves as a 
handbook for use in correcting themes and for reference or study. 


Practical Writing. By Frederick G. Fasset, Jr., and Paul C. Eaton. Houghton 
Mifflin. 
A text constructed to provide transition from the composition work in high school 
to that in college, with particular attention to the needs of the average first-year 
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student in technical, applied, or professional courses. Both the exercise material and 
the illustrations are plentiful. The logical arrangement of topics has been followed 


in the organization of the book. 


Studies in Reading. By Frederick G. Fasset, Jr., and Paul C. Eaton. Houghton 


Mifflin. 


Intended as a companion volume to Practical Writing by the same authors, 
this book provides readings from the standard English and American writers, both 
classical and contemporary. The selections are accompanied by suggested questions. 
Brief biographies of the authors represented in the volume are included at the 


end of the book. 
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On your desk or living room table 
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ENGLISH PROJECTS 


for the High School 
By HELEN I. DAVIS 


Material actually worked out in ordinary public high 
school classrooms. Fresh stimulation on every phase 
of high schoo! English. 


800. Cloth. 234 pp. Illus. $1.75 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 W. 45th St. NEW YORK 


Publications of the English Depart- 
ment of the Phillips Exeter Academy 


Based on a Study of Actual Student Needs in Reading 
and Writing, the Results of Long Classroom Experi- 
mentation. 


(A) Word List,—a pamphlet containing (a) a 
graded minimum vocabulary for the gth, roth, 
11th, and 12th grades,—words well within the 
reach of the average student, but not usually in 
his grasp; (b) word lists for special purposes—for 
discussion of people, characters, books, ideas; 
(c) an interesting section on etymologies; (d) exer- 
cises and aids for teaching. Price 20 cents each, 
$1.80 a dozen postpaid. 

(B) The Study of Poetry,—a pamphlet of 57 
pages containing material that has been found 
helpful and interesting for the reading of poetry, 
with illustrative studies of individual poems. 
Price 25 cents each, $3.00 a dozen postpaid. 

(C) Systematic Spelling, dedicated to the propo- 
sition that persons can learn to spell. Eight roads 
to spelling—all there are; with a full list of the 
words most frequently misspelled and suggestions 
how to learn to spell them. Many exercises. Price 
25 cent each, $2.40 a dozen postpaid. 


Address: English Department, 
17 Elm Street, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


Over 200 schools are using these pamphlets 


A THEATRE 
LIBRARY 


By RosamMonpb GILDER 


A comprehensive bibliography for those 
wishing to build or add to their theatre 
libraries. Arranged chronologically by 
countries. The books are all in English 
except for a selection of volumes in 
which the illustrations are of exceptional 
value. $1.00 


Coming: 
A List of Drama Books for High 
School Use. By S. M. Tucker 


The first of a series of lists prepared by 
the National Theatre Conference and 
published for them by 

THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 


119 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
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